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Mumming Plays, examples of which come from all over the country and are of unknown origin, are usually given at Christmas time. 
players wear ordinary clothes covered with strips of cloth or brightly coloured paper 
include the Presenter (dressed as Father Christmas), St 


The 
In Hampshire, they are called ‘ Johnny Jacks’ and 
George, the Slasher or Turkish Knight, and the Doctor. 
couplets, Presenter introduces the players and St George challenges any who doubt his brave deeds. 
a long sword fight 1s struck down 


Speaking in rhyming 


Slasher takes up the challenge, and after 
Presenter calls for the Doctor, who revives Slasher. Other characters then dance and appeal for funds. 
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“THE WHEEL’ HAS COME FULL CIRCLE” AND MUNITIONS OF WAR BECOME MUNITIONS OF PEACE AS SCRAP 


FOR THE PRODUCTION DRIVE: IGNITING TRACER ON 


In days of old, when peace returned after a war, swords were reforged into plough: 
shares. To-day the munitions are different but the process is the same; and all the 
scrap and the steel and the precious non-ferrous metals which were saved and 
segregated for conversion into vital shells, bombs, bullets and weapons are being 
reconverted into the urgently-required materials for the equally vital battle for 


ANTI-TANK SOLID SHOT IN A ROYAL ORDNANCE FACTORY. 


economic security. At Royal Ordnance factories all over the country this process 
is in full swing and high explosive is being steamed out of bomb- and shell-cases, 
grenades, cleared of their filling, are being crushed and, as in the picture we show, solid 
shot is set in racks and the tracer-base removed by ignition: the residue of metal is 
sorted after its kinds and goes to play its part in Britain's great production drive. 
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HAVE just been reading a book which has made 

me wonder whether it would have been better 
to have been a Londoner a hundred and forty years 
ago than to-day. It is a guide-book to the metropolis 
during the later years of the Napoleonic Wars, and 
it is certainly a bull point in favour of the past over 
the present that it never once refers to that conflict. 
Apparently the life of London, like the rustic life 
depicted in the pages of Jane Austen, went on very 
much as though there was no war at all: at least, if 
there were differences—and there were some, like food 
shortages—no one seemed to attribute them to the 
war. The latter appeared to have little more imme- 
diate effect on London's daily life than the present 
sittings of the Four Ministers’ Conference. It was 
important, no doubt, but only in a remote and 
academic way. 

It was a vital matter on arrival in London in those 
days to keep one’s wits about one. Apparently it- 
was the custom of certain contemporary “ spivs ’— 
swindlers, they then called them—to hang about the 
doors of inns at the time that country coaches were 
unloading, disguised as porters or clerks. ‘‘ These 
fellows,” my 
guide-book in- 
forms me, “ by 
various artifices 
frequently ob- 
tain possession 
of the luggage of 
a traveller, who 
has occasion to 
lament his want 
of suspicion in 
the loss of his 
clothes and other 
effects."” In this 
respect, judging 
by the celerity 
with which one’s 
luggage dis- 
appears from 
guards’-vans and 
corridor racks at 
our main - line 
railway stations, 
the crooks of 
those days do 
not appear to 
have had much 
to teach those of 
ours. One wrinkle 
the latter may 
be interested in, 
contained in the 
following _sen- 
tence: “‘ Servants 
from the country 
are frequently 
swindled out of 
their masters’ 
property by 


deliver a parcel Drama 
by a swindler 
who pretends he 
was directed to meet the servant and receives the 
parcel.”” The advice, however, is scarcely likely to do 
much harm, since scarcely anyone in the country 
these days has a servant to whom to entrust things. 
Those were par excellence the days of private enter- 
prise. Even the punishment of crime was as much 
@ private as a public matter, for country visitors were 
notified that a very useful society for the prosecution 
and detection of cheats, swindlers, etc., had long been 
established in Warwick Court; there was another, 
too, at 36, Essex Street, Strand, and another in 
Southwark. There was also, of course, the parish 
Watch—this was still a generation before Sir Robert 
Peel’s revolutionary metropolitan constabulary. This, 
it seems, could always be summoned by a loud shout 
of ‘“‘ Watch!” three or four times repeated. “It is 
ten to one,’”’ the author tells us—he was a great 
defender of the system—“‘if the thief or assailant 
makes his escape.”” He admits, however, that the 
watchmen were few in number, nearly all old and 
generally unarmed. Indeed, he derived considerable 
satisfaction from the thought: it was a guarantee 


Mr. Molotov listens with his customary composure. The part of A ng Churchill is 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AS A CHARACTER IN A MOSCOW PLAY: 
AT THE STATE DRAMA THEATRE, DISCUSSING THE SECOND FRONT’ WITH MR. STALIN AND MR. MOLOTOV. 


being intercepted Mr. Winston Churchill has reappeared in Moscow as a character in a Russian play about the vital days of World War II. when Russia was fens survival and 
on their way to the Soviet leaders were pressing for a Second Front in Europe 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


in his eyes against the peril of a police despotism 
over the lives of free-born Englishmen. What, one 
wonders, would he have made of our present system 
of government ? 

London, of course, was much smaller in those days 
than now. Its population was still less than a million ; 
its extent about seven miles from east to west, and 
from north to south between four miles at the broadest 
and two at the narrowest. This had one great 
advantage : that the cockney was never very far from 
the fields—a fact borne out by the letters of Charles 
Lamb and John Keats. “ The principal streets,’’ we 
are told, ‘“‘ are wide and airy and surpass all others in 
Europe in their convenience for trade and in the 
accommodation for passengers; they are paved in 
the middle for carriages with large stones in a very 
compact manner, forming a small convexity to pass 
the water off by channels ; and on each side is a broad 
level path formed of flagstones for the convenience of 
foot passengers.”” London was still then the neat 
red-brick city which Wren and the eighteenth-century 
builders who had followed his designs had left: the 
city Wordsworth saw sparkling in the early-morning 
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Molotov is played by M. Straukh. 


sun as the coach bore him across Westminster Bridge 
on his way to France in the Peace of Amiens summer 
of 1802. Nash had still to clothe it in stucco, and its 
rebuilding by Victorian capitalists in pseudo-Renais- 
sance and sham-Gothic stone was in the uneasy womb 
of a more remote future. It did not, our guide tells 
us, excel in the number of buildings celebrated for 
grandeur, but was‘ distinguished by an appearance of 
neatness and comfort. Most of its houses were built 
on a uniform plan and consisted of three or four 
storeys above ground, with another under the level 
of the streets. To supply them with modern con- 
veniences worthy of their appearance, water was 
conveyed to them three times a week by leaden pipes 
and preserved in cisterns and tubs “‘ in such quantities 
that the inhabitants have a constant and even lavish 
supply.” Mr. Gaitskell would, I imagine, have approved 
of that London, for it cannot have overbathed. 
Though it was already causing alarm to Cobbett, 
the economy of London was still a balanced one. It 
neither seriously robbed the countryside of: its water 
nor the soil of its fertility. One cause of the general 


THE GREAT BRITISH WAR LEADER, AS DEPICTED IN A NEW PRODUCTION 


ee which is called “The Great Days,” was written by N. Virta, and is 


The 
Theatre. Our photograph shows a scene in which Mr. ‘Churchill (left), in baggy uniform and smoking a cigar, hears Mr. Stalin’s views on t the 
layed by the Soviet pone Konstantin Alexeev, that of Mr. Stalin by L. Sverdlin, and 








salubrity of London, our author assures us, was the 
food of its inhabitants. It consumed annually over 
100,000 bullocks and more than three-quarters of a 
million sheep and lambs, 210,000 calves and nearly 
300,000 pigs, 700,000 quarters of wheat, 16,000,000 Ib. 
of butter, and 21,000,000 Ib. of cheese, and 7,000,000 
gallons of milk. To supply the latter, 8500 cows were 
pastured in the Middlesex, Surrey and Essex meadows, 
while 10,000 acres of suburban ground were cul- 
tivated for vegetables and 4000 more for fruit. During 
the year London drank 1,113,500 barrels of ale and 
porter, each containing 36 gallons, as well as over 
11,000,000 gallons of spirits and 32,500 tuns of wine. 
The population, as I have said, was under 1,000,000. 
Mr. Strachey and the Ministry of Food may find these 
figures of interest. 

- By our standards the amusements of that London 
were not very extensive. There were three theatres 
in the West End, and an Opera House, open about 
nine months in the twelve. There was also the evening 
summer promenade at Vauxhall Gardens; Astley’s 
Amphitheatre and the Circus for equestrian per- 
formances; and Sadler’s Wells for pantomimes and 
feats of vaulting 
and rope -danc- 
ing. In the 
summer there 
were also a great 
many suburban 
tea and drinking 
gardens, and 
rowing and sail- 
ing matches on 
the Thames—still, 
above London 
Bridge, a pleasure 
rather than a 
commercial river. 
There was also, 
though there was 
no cinema, the 
Panorama, __ set 
up by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Barker in 
Leicester Square : 
this, as the writer 
claims, was a 
triumph of per- 
Spective and 
usually crowded. 
On payment of 
a ghilling the 
spectator found 
himself in the 
midst of a vast 
circle of painted 
canvas so _life- 
like and well-pro- 
portioned that 
he could fairly 
imagine he was 
seeing the real 
scenery. The 
yed at the State latter was 

Front, while changed every 
year: the subject 
chosen was 
always some place which for some reason happened to 
be in the public mind. In the year that Louis Simond 
visited England from America—a year or two after our 
guide-book was published—it happened to be Malta, and 
his account of it is so vivid that one wonders whether 
even our own georgeous technicolour could surpass it. 
“The garish light of day, white and dazzling; the 
strong and perpendicular shadows ; the dusty land ; the 
calm and dusty sea ; paint heat to the eye. The inhabit- 
ants, overcome, lie about in the shade of the narrow 
Streets ; a sentinel alone is seen pacing his watch before 
the gate of the arsenal."" Certainly no modern visitor 
te London would be likely to be so much impressed 
by what he witnessed at the cinema. ‘ We learned 
with much regret,”” Monsieur Simond continued, ‘‘ that 
the panorama of Dover which we admired so much 
last year was painted on this identical cloth. Malta 
is laid over Dover, and Dover covers half-a-dozen 
more chefs d’auvre. I should be much delighted to 
rescue a few of them if I could, and carry off some of 
Mr. Barker’s canvas as Lord Elgin has done Phidias’ 
marbles."" It seems a pity that he wasn’t able to. 
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LANGUAGE BARRIERS OVERCOME BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS: THE INTERPRETER SYSTEM. 





THE SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETATION SYSTEM IN OPERATION ; SHOWING (BACK ROW) 
THE INTERPRETERS SEATED IN SGUND-PROOF BOOTHS WITH GLASS FRONTS. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY FOLLOWING THE DEBATE TRANSLATED INTO FIVE OFFICIAL LANGUAGES: wai 
DELEGATES, PRESS CORRESPONDENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC EQUIPPED WITH EARPHONES 
AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY AT FLUSHING MEADOWS. 2 Pf 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE PORTABLE SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETATION RECEIVER ; SHOWING TESTING A PORTABLE INTERPRETATION SET WHICH HAS TWO DIALS, ONE FOR SELECTING 
THE MINIATURE RADIO SET AND THE PAIR OF EARPHONES. THE DESIRED LANGUAGE AND THE OTHER FOR VOLUME CONTROL. 


In November the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted as a permanent service from the iaterpreters’ booths to head-sets provided at each seat in the hall. In some con- 
the system of simultaneous interpretation which makes it possible for an address in any ference rooms a fixed wiring system is installed, in others portable miniature wireless sets 
one of the five official languages, English, French, Chinese, Russian and Spanish, to be are used. The latter permit greater mobility, as the listeners can hear proceedings within 
translated into the other four almost simultaneously. A delegate addressing a meeting a radius of some SO to 100 ft. outside the chamber. Under the consecutive system, a 


speaks directly into the microphone, which is connected by a circuit with the head-sets slow and arduous procedure complicating international conferences, it is necessary to 
worn by the interpreters. Without taking a single note, the interpreters repeat the speech repeat each speech twice or even three times. In the future both methods will be 
immediately in another language. The translation is then carried by wire or radio wave | used alternatively or in conjunction, as the nature of debates may require. 
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THE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS EMPLOYED TO PROBE THE SECRETS OF THE SEA AND THE LAYER 


On page 682 we give a condensation of two articles written for The Times 


by Professor Hans Pettersson, leader of the Swedish Albatross Expedition, 
describing the aims of the expedition. and the means employed to obtain 
information regarding the composition of the ocean floors and,other scientific 


problems connected with the depths of the sea. 
aboard the Albatross includes an echo-sounder; depth-charges, which are used 
in the measurement of the thickness of the carpet of sediment on the sea- 
bed; and the “ piston core-sampler,” a device employed to obtain a sample 
up to 70 ft. long of the sediment layer. On the Challenger expedition, nearly 





The modern equipment 


THE UNDISTURBED DEPOSITS OF MILLIONS 
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seventy-five years ago, sounding-tubes were used to raise cores of sediment 
between one and two feet long, and fifty years later the German Atlantic 
expedition with the Meteor only succeeded in obtaining cores barely three 
teet long. Ten years later Dr. C. S. Piggott, of Washington, invented an 
explosive core-sampler which shot the coring tube down into the deposit 
from a kind of submarine gun and by this means cores from six to ten feet 
long were raised from the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. During the war 
years Swedish oceanographers sought to improve the coring technique and, 
in 1942, the so-called vacuum core-sampler—in which the high water pressure 
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G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EXPERTS. 
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THE “MOUNTAINOUS’ NATURE 
OF THE ATLANTIC’S FLOOR. 
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OF YEARS: THE SWEDISH ALBATROSS MARINE EXPEDITION. 
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OF SEDIMENT WHICH FORMS ITS BED: A DIAGRAMMATIC EXPOSITION OF THE ALBATROSS EXPEDITION. 


at great depths is utilised for forcing the sediment column upwards inside a 
coring tube pressed down into. the deposit by heavy weights—produced an 
undisturbed sediment core of nearly fifty feet from the bottom of Gullmar 
Fjord. Three years later Dr. B. Kullenberg designed the “piston core- 
sampler,” an improved construction which gave a record core of nearly 70 ft. 
The value of this can be appreciated when it is realised that a core of that 
length taken from the slowly-accumulating red clay of the central Pacific 
Ocean would correspond to a span of time of ten to twenty million years— 
the lowest layers would take us back to the early Pliocene, if not to the 


Miocene, Age, always assuming the rate of sedimentation to have had the 
same low value during that enormous span of time. Briefly, the “ piston 
core-sampler"’ consists of a thick steel tube loaded at one end with heavy 
weights and suspended from a release mechanism actuated when a counter- 
weight hits the ocean floor. The tube then drops into the sediment in a 
vertical position at a rather high velocity. At the same time, it moves over 


a piston, thus tending to create a vacuum below the piston which forces 


sediment into the tube. In the lower end of the tube, above the mouthpiece, 
is a core-catcher (or trap) which retains the core in the tube. 
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PROBING THE SECRETS OF THE OCEAN’S FLOOR: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AIMS OF THE ALBATROSS EXPEDITION 
AND OF THE EQUIPMENT USED TO OBTAIN MATERIAL FOR 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION FROM GREAT DEPTHS. 


A condensation of articles written by Professor Hans Pettersson, Leader of the Expedition. 


The following article is a condensed version of two 
articles by Professor Pettersson which were recently 
published in ‘“‘ The Times,” and is reproduced here 
by permission of that paper and of the author. On 
pages 680-681 we illustrate diagrammatically and 
explain fully the ‘‘ Piston Core-Sampler”’ designed 
by Dr. B. Kullenberg and used to obtain sediment 
cores from the ocean floor at great depths. 





N July 4 this year a ship left Gothenburg, Sweden, 
on a voyage of some fifteen months’ duration 
whose results may compare with those of the 
Challenger expedition (1872-76). She was the 1400-ton 
motor-schooner Albatross, lent by the Brostrém ship- 
ping combine at net running costs to a Swedish cir- 
cumnavigating deep-sea expedition financed by funds 
given by private donors in Gothenburg to the Swedish 
Royal Society of Science and Letters. 

The. main purpose of the expedition is to study 
deep-sea deposits, their stratification, rate of accumu- 
lation and total thickness in all three oceans and, 
since the ship’s course lies across some of the hypo- 
thetical land-bridges postulated by palzontologists and 
biologists in order to explain past migrations of 
animals and plants across the oceans, it is possible that 
these sunken roads of ancient times—if they actually 
existed—may be revealed by successful echo-sounding 
of the sediment thickness. Another obscure problem, 
that of the radium content of the substratum beneath 
the sediment, will be tackled by means of a geo- 
thermometer, of special construction for measuring 
temperature gradients, which will be inserted into 
the deposit. 

The expedition will take oceanographic soundings 
with measurements of temperature and salinity of the 
water at different depths to elucidate the dynamics 
of the counter-equatorial currents in the oceans 
traversed and also measurements of submarine day- 
light and water transparency. Biological work, mainly 
dredging and trawling at great depths, is to be under- 
taken during the concluding four months of the cruise 
in the North Atlantic Ocean. Another study, not of 
the ocean but of the highest atmospheric layers, con- 
cerns the structure of the ionosphere, which is to be 
investigated by short-wave radio. 

Among the special equipment aboard the Albatross 
is the ‘‘ Piston Core-Sampler ’’ constructed by Dr. B. 
Kullenberg (illustrated and fully explained 
by diagrams on pages 680-681), which gives 
a record core length of nearly 70 ft. A core 
of that length taken from the slowly- 
accumulating red clay of the Central Pacific 
Ocean would correspond to a span of time 
of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 years. The 
method to be employed for measuring the 
totally unknown thickness of the carpet of 
sediment spread over the ocean floor 
involves the use of depth-charges set to 
explode at varying depths, the echoes from 
the explosion being recorded by a new echo- 
sounder which can get continuous depth 
records down to at least 4000 fathoms. 

The Albatross has already crossed the 
Atlantic from Madeira to Martinique and at 
the beginning of September was preparing. 
to pass through the Panama Canal, en route 
for the Galapagos Islands and the vast 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean. 

On the Transatlantic voyage the ex- 
pedition obtained a number of long sub- 
marine cores at depths varying from 2000 
to 3000 fathoms, many of these cores being 
between 30 ft. and 50 ft. in length. Cursory 
examination on board has shown that several 
of the cores consist of red clay, a marine 
sediment characteristic of great depths. At 
deeper levels the sediment in these cores 
is distinctly more compact than in the upper 
layers and also has a darker colour which 
may be described as chocolate-brown. In 
a few of the cores layers rich in calcareous 
shells, largely from foraminifera, were inter- 
calated in the red clay? 
are to be sent back to abembasiasi in Sweden, 


where a determination of the age of the Although the. ind di Pn man 4 Ioeen 


different layers, by radioactive methods Baa mary 
and by chemical and mineralogical analyses, 
will be undertaken. 

A core of Atlantic red clay 50 ft. long should 
extend at least 5,000,000 to 2,000,000. years back in 
geological time. This implies that typical red clay 
may have been formed before the end of the tertiary 
period, when the water near the ocean floor had a 
considerably higher temperature than at present. The 
lime-dissolving power of the ice-cold Antarctic current 


A LONG SEDIMENT CORE FROM THE TYRRHENIAN SEA TAKEN FROM 
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of the present quaternary 
period, which some oceano- 
graphers hold responsible 
for the conversion of cal- 
careous ooze into red clay, 
can no longer be considered 
as the only possible cause 
of its formation. 

The records which have 
been obtained. by means of the echograph present 
many interesting features, for they show that 
although perfectly even surfaces exist, where the 
depth does not vary by more than ten fathoms 
over distances of several nautical miles, they are 
comparatively rare. Generally the profile moves 


incessantly up or down along the ship’s course, 
sometimes by gentle undulations, not infrequently by 
distinct steps 50 to 100 fathoms high and between 
half a mile and a few miles broad. The impression 
of what geologists call “‘ faults ’’ stretches across the 
course, but occasionally the bed rises so steeply that 





THE MARINE LABORATORY OF A SWEDISH DEEP-SEA 
EXPEDITION: A VIEW OF THE 1I400-TON MOTOR-SCHOONER 
ALBATROSS WHICH LEFT: GOTHENBURG ON JULY 4 THIS 
YEAR ON A FIFTEEN-MONTHS CRUISE DURING WHICH THE 
OCEAN FLOOR AND ITS DEPOSITS WILL BE STUDIED BY 
SCIENTISTS. (Copyright photographs by Professor Hans Pettersson.) 





WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN IN 1946. 


the recorder failed to draw a sharp contour—an indi- 
cation of an almost perpendicular rise 100 to 200 
fathoms high. In other places the bottom was so hilly 
that the record dissolved into three or more inter- 
secting convexities which appeared simultaneously on 
the echogram, as if the ship were moving over numerous 
hills or hummocks. These records dispel the illusion 


THE SWEDISH 
These Atlantic cores STATE RESEARCH SHIP SKAGERAK DURING AN EXPERIMENTAL CRUISE TO THE 
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that the deep-sea bottom is a monotonously even 
plain. 

How this surprising variety of surfaces came into 
being will be a nice problem for future students of 
geomorphology to solve. Are such faults of the ocean 
bed, if faults they are, primary features of the rock- 
bed which have not been smoothed out even by the 
accumulated fall of sediment settling through tens or 
hundreds of millions of years? Or have they arisen 
abruptly in the course of geological ages through 
violent adjustments to enormous internal tension, such 
as are known to occur in unstable parts of the earth’s 
crust, and which may give rise to intense earthquakes ? 
This highly complicated morphology of the ocean bed, 
which is manifest even down to depths exceeding 
3000 fathoms, has caused a serious complication in 
the attempts to measure the thickness of ‘the carpet 
of sediment spread over it. According to an ingenious 
method developed by Professor Weibull, of Bofors, 
who has accompanied the expedition across the Atlan- 
tic, charges of high explosive, detonated at depths of 
300, 1400 or 2500 fathoms, have been thrown over- 
board. Echoes from the explosions are reflected against 
the bottom and also against still deeper surfaces 
within or below the sediment. On reaching the sur- 


face of the water these are received by special hydro- | 


phones suspended from the ship. By them the signals 
are transformed into electric currents and are con- 


ducted by cable to a recording oscillograph on board : 


the Albatross. The instrument is of sufficient sensi- 
bility to record multiple echoes from the explosions 
which have travelled as many as four times up and 
down between the bottom and the surface, traversing 
a total distance in water of more than 20 miles. 

If we interpret the deep echoes recorded on the 
oscillograms as being reflected by hidden surfaces, 
possibly by the solid floor of rock underlying the mud, 
values for the thickness of the carpet of sediment are 
found which vary between 1000 and 5000 ft. Assuming 
that the mid-ocean sediment of red clay increases in 
the course of 1000 years by a third of an inch, 5000 ft. 
of sediment would correspond to a time-span of nearly 
200,000,000 years, This estimate may be considered 
as probably too low, because of the higher velocity 
of sound in the sediment than in sea water, and of 
the greater compactness of the deeper, highly com- 
pressed strata of sediment. Obviously this result is 
not favourable to the Wegener hypothesis of drifting 
continents, according to which the Atlantic Ocean 
was formed by a great rift separating the Old World 
from the New, which is assumed to have begun “ only ”’ 
some 70,000,000 years ago. The prevalent unevenness 
of the ocean floor makes such measurements difficult 


. to carry out in most places, since the steps and hum- 


mocks on the bottom give rise to diffuse reflections 
obscuring the oscillograms. 
Besides exploring the ocean bed, the 


intensity of submarine daylight at different 
depths and also of the transparency of 
sea water in artificial light of different 
colours. Samples for—the determination of 
radium and uranium in sea water have 
been collected from depths down to nearly 
3000 fathoms by means of large water-bottles 
which can be closed at the required depth. 
In the Caribbean Sea numerous temperature 
measurements have been made and water 
samples collected for salinity and oxygen 
content. An American guest of the ex- 
pedition, Dr. Phleger, of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, has taken 
plankton samples for foraminifera by means 
of tow-nets. He has also undertaken to study 
the foraminifera from different levels in 
a 45-ft.-long core of greenish clay showing 
signs of interesting stratification. 

The scientific and technical staff of ten 
men includes Dr. Kullenberg, who has charge 
of the coring operations ; Dr. N. G. Johnsson, 
oceanographer; Dr. F. Koczy, physicist ; 
Mr. G. Arrhenius, geologist ; Mr. L. Bruneau, 
chemist, and Mr. V. Wenzel, electrical 
engineer. Dr. J. Eriksson acts as the ship’s 
surgeon and supervises biological work. 
Professor W. Weibull accompanied the 
expedition to Panama. In Monaco, which 
the ship is expected to visit next spring, 
Dr. O. Nybelin will come on board in order 
to direct deep-sea trawling and dredging 
during the concluding months of the cruise 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The International Council for the In- 
vestigation of the Sea, which was organised 
in the first years of the present century on 
Swedish initiative, has carried out research 
round the coasts of North-Western Europe 
which has been of great importance both to science 
and to the fisheries. The problems of the deep ocean, 
some of which have been indicated above, now call 
for international co-operation on a large scale—a work 
im which the Scandinavian nations would share fully. 
It is our hope that the Albatross expedition may help 
to pave the way for such co-ordinated efforts. 


expedition has made measurements of the- 
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INVOLUNTARY AEROBATICS IN MID-OCEAN: ADVENTURES OF A BEARCAT. 





1. A F8F BEARCAT, COMING IN FOR A LANDING ON THE U.S.S. TARAWA, IS WAVED 


OFF AND TURNS AWAY TO THE LEFT. 





3. THE PILOT TRIES TO RIGHT THE AIRCRAFT AND GAIN ALTITUDE, BUT IT HEELS OVER, 


CLEARING THE GUN TURRET AND “ISLAND” OF THE SHIP BY INCHES. 





5. THE PILOT MANAGED TO RIGHT THE AIRCRAFT JUST BEFORE IT STRUCK THE WATER 
AND FLIPPED OVER ON TO ITS BACK. 


The interesting series of photographs on this page were taken as a U.S. F8F Bearcat 
approached the U.S.S. Tarawa to make a landing. The aircraft was waved off, because 
of a poor approach, and then proceeded to go through the series of .manceuvres 
depicted above before crashing into the sea. The pilot “flew’’ the craft all the 
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THE BEARCAT'S AIRSPEED IS TOO LOW TO PERMIT IT TO CLIMB AND THE AIRCRAFT 
_STALLS, HEELING OVER AT A PERILOUS ANGLE. 





4. NOW OVER THE WATER, THE SEARCAT CONTINUES TO VEER SHARPLY. NOTE 
THE LANDING GEAR AND FLAPS ARE STILL DOWN, 







6. THE LUCKY PILOT COMES TO THE SURFACE AND ONLY THE TAIL OF THE AIRCRAFT 


REMAINS IN SIGHT. THE FSF SANK IN TWENTY SECONDS, 


time, and thereby probably saved his life; it was to have been his eighth I:-ding 
for carrier qualification. The Bearcat is a single-seat fighter bearing the characteris.‘ 
lines of the earlier Grumman fighters from which it was developed.’ The standard 
version is the F8F-1 with four *S in. (12°77 m/m.) machine-guns. 
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APPEALS AND RESTORATIONS: AN OLD SPORT AND 
ANCIENT CRAFTS REVIVED FOR MODERN NEEDS. 


NOVEL FLYING PERSONNEL ON R.A.F. STRENGTH: THREE OF THE PEREGRINE FALCONS NOW EXPERI- 
MENTALLY USED TO DISCOURAGE FLOCKS OF BIRDS, WHICH SOMETIMES CAUSE AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS. 
During last year the Air Ministry estimate damage to R.A.F. aircraft by birds at £20,000, and during 1945 at £120,000. The 


use of faicons to disperse and discourage flocks of birds in the neighbourhood of airfields is at present being tried under official 
auspices at Shawbury R.A.F. Station, Salop, and three of the bi are seen here with an aircraftman, who looks after them. 
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ONCE AN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE AND NOW RESCUED THE INTERIOR OF THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GUILDHALL, KING’S 
FROM DISUSE: ST. GEORGE’S GUILDHALL, KING’S LYNN, LYNN, WHICH IS TO BE RESTORED AS A CONCERT HALL. 


One of the most interesting butions te King’s Lynn is the fifteenth-century Guildhall of the Guild of St. George. In Elizabethan times it was used 
as a theatre, and in 1593 and 1 payments are recorded as being made to the Earl of Pembroke’s players and the Earl of Suffolk’s players. 
Later, however, the a Mego aw Aldermen and Common Gouncil ruled “ there shall not hereafter be any plays suffered to be played . in the Hall 
called St. George’s Hall.” This rule was not strictly obeyed, and the Hall was frequently so used in the eighteenth century. It was bought last year 
by Mr. A. D. P. Penrose, the Pilgrim Trust have made a grant to reconstruct the roof and "the old emer is once again to be an art centre of the town. 


NOW RESTORED TO ITS FULL BEAUTY AFTER THE BOMB DAMAGE OF WAR: THE ROOF 

OF THE CHOIR OF MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL, WHERE EXTENSIVE REPAIR IS IN PROGRESS. 

in an almost medizval atmosphere of craftsmanship and devotion to the task, the varied bomb-damage 

done during the war to the fabric of Manchester Cathedral is being repaired. The notable roof to the 

choir has now been comp) and carvers and joiners are ai work on the choir stalls. To repair the 

outer roof a medieval trade had to be revived —lead-casting in a sand-table; and the wpaateeminy 
wrought iron was restored by a man whose usual work is shoeing horses. 
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LAUNCHING HALF A SHIP: A NEW BOW HALF, BUILT AT DEVONPORT, 
FOR THE SALVAGED STERN HALF OF THE FORMER ATHELDUCHESS. 
When the British tanker Athelduchess was mined in the war, only the stern half was sal- 
vaged. This was purchased by the Norwegian Skyterren Shipping Company, of Tonsberg, 
and a new bow half was constructed at Devonport. This half was launched on Decem- 
ber 9 and will be joined to the remainder. It is Cy that the completed ship, to 


be renamed Milford, will be ready in the early spring. 


WORK IN PROGRESS TO SAVE CHICHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL: REPAIRING THE CHAPTER HOUSE ROOF. 


The fabric of Chichester Cathedral is in grave need of restora- 
tion and a fund was sta about a year ago. Work has 
already begun to replace the old and no longer weatherproof 
lead of the roof. Much still remains to be done and donations 
(which should be sent to the Dean of Chichester) are still 
urgently needed to preserve this lovely old Sussex cathedral. 


ANOTHER 800,000 PERSONS PETITION THE GOVERNMENT TO RESTORE THE BASIC PETROL 

RATION. R.A.C, AND A.A, ROAD SCOUTS CARRYING THE SIGNATURES INTO THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS FOR PRESENTATION ON DECEMBER 10. WITH THE PREVIOUS PETITION (OF 
OCTOBER 29), THE NUMBER OF SIGNATURES NOW TOTALS 1,927,000, 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS poe — : : | PERSONALITIES IN THE 
OF THE WEEK. ) a PUBLIC EYE. 
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‘ 2 2 ~ MR. MALCOLM McCORQUODALE. 
Died on December 7, aged sixty-six. Parliamentary | oP : Returned as Conservative M.P. for Epsom at the by- 
Under-Secretary of State for War from May 1940 to \ election on December 5. He — 33,633 votes with 
July 1945. M.P. (C.), Bournemouth, 1918-1940. He | \wremmmnrewnmnsummnmnnmnnnmmnns aaa asin: sweeney Oe) type of 16,294, increasing the Party majority by 
played a prominent part in the formation of the Local WAR ON THE MEAT BLACK MARKET MEMBERS OF THE COMM TTEE SET UP BY \ 9746 and he Conservative vote by 6552. The Socialist 
Defence Volunteers and the development of their \ | MR. STRACHEY TO REPORT ON ILLEGAL MEAT DEALS. vote declined by 3194 and the Liberal candidate 


successor, the Home Guard. Mr. Strachey has set up a small committee to inquire into and report on the methods by which live- ES. Sa 
SmaumemnMmMMOMMAMtMMMM! Stock, poultry and meat may be finding their way to consumers outside controlled channels. Our 
po Ih shows the committee of three attending a conference at the Ministry of Food—{l. to r.) 
. Lawton, Mr. Herbert Oliver (Committee), Mr. Strachey, Sir John Bodinnar (Chairman of 

the Committee), Mr. a weer mois ett and Mr. R. B. Metcalf. 
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LORD HEMINGFORD, ae SIR REGINALD STUBBS. 


Died on December 10, aged seventy-eight. As Si ce Aare v= Mmmm, | Died On December 7, og ep dye Youngest 
Dennis Herbert, was Chairman of Ways and Means an \ son of Dr. William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, he was 
MR. H. R. MACBETH-RAEBURN. M. TRISTAN BERNARD. Colonial Secretary of Ceyion, 1913-19; Governor of 
A great authority on Parliamentary practice and pro- i , aged cighty-seven. The son of } Died in Paris recently, aged eighty-one. A play- , Hong Kong, 1919-25 ; Captain-General and Governor- 
cedure. M.P. (U.) for Watford, 1918-43. Chairman of S.A. In 1884 he set up in } in-Chi 
i 


wright, critic and journalist, he was one of the most ief, Jamaica, 1926-32 ; a =. AS -in-C. of 
Equity and jie Life Assurance Society, 1931-40. \ London as a portrait eA and it was not until Cyprus, 


\ 
t 
\ 
\ popular and entertaining French writers of the 1932-33 ; of Ceylon, 1933-37. 
1890 that he became \ last fifty years. His 
\ comedies, known in 
\ London in English 
\ adaptations, include 
\ “Le 
i 
\ 
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the Royal Academy, Danseur In- 
connu” (“The Un- 


1922, becoming a 
si R.A. in 1933. invited Guest ’’). 
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socunnannennne me om wu DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. Ni prunes nirenesnsnniandeeseassanaaansshemmnapentamanei 
UGOSLAV TREATY WITH HUNG MARSHAL TITO (LEFT). Died in New York on December 7, aged THE YUGOSLAV TREATY “WITH BULGARIA : MARSHAL 


AND MR. DINNYES SIGNING THE. TREATY IN BUDAPEST. \} sighty-five Clty of New York, from Univer- \ AND MR. DIMITROV SIGNING THE TREATY AT VARNA. 
At the end of the three-day visit of Marshal Tito to Budapest, the Marshal and the 1945. The foremost figure in American }\ The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito, and Mr. Dimitrov, the Bu aon 
Hungarian Prime Minister, Mr. Dinnyes, signed a treaty of friendship, oo-o tion \\ education, he was honoured by thirty-eight i siened i boration and mutual aid at 
and mutual aid on December 8. At_a Press conference Marshal Tito repeated several universities and decorated by most of the | | 
times that there was no question of any Eastern dloc or an iron curtain ; the agreement States of ay Awarded the Nobel Peace Yugoslavia, a Nation On 
was simply co-operation between two neighbouring countries. Bisons or _—_ * 1931. Pronier to ve “Bitar tional Assembly after the new Constitution came into Soon 
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THE FREEDOM OF MANCHESTER FOR MR. CHURCHILL : 
SIGNING THE VISITORS’ BOOK AT MANCHESTER TOWN HALL. 


Large crowds greeted Mr. Churchill when he visited Manchester on 
December 5 to receive the freedom of the city. At the Town Hall the Lord 
Mayor, Miss ay Jones (who can be seen with Mr. Churchill in our 
photogramnh yess the resolution of the City Council conferring the 
freedom. In his speech Mr. Churchill said that both the t parties and the 

| + beral rhecieed were united rican the conception of munist tyranny. 
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IN CAIRO FOR THE ARAB LEAGUE CONFERENCE ON } 


THE XPULSION OF THE SOVIET REPATRIATION MISSION 
PALESTINE : ARAB LEADERS AT ALMAZA AIRPORT. 


FROM FRANCE: COL, N. A. FILATOV, 


Following the Beauregard Camp incident on November 14 and the 
subsequent expulsion by the French Government of nineteen Soviet 
citizens for subversive activities, the twelve remaining members of the 
Soviet Repatriation Mission were ordered to leave. Our ae 
shows Colonel: Nikolai Alexandrovitch Filatov, leader of the Soviet 
Repatriation Mission, ane Paris for Moscow on Decembe 


December 8 to 

shows (I. to r.) kh 

Cairo), Sayed Ali Al Muayad (of Yemen—in white turban), 

Mardam Bey (the Syrian Premier), and (extreme set Abdel 
| Pasha erendatart conan of the Arab League). 
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N playing games it is a great disadvan- 
tage to be caught on the wrong foot at 
critical moments. In diplomacy it may be 
no less unfortunate. One cannot escape the 
conviction that at the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in London this happened to the 
representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States in the early stages. In 
the past, Soviet Russia has at times appeared 
to hesitate about her future relations with 
Germany. It was, or seemed to be, a question whether 
she should rely mainly upon Poland, with frontiers pushed 
westward into German territory to compensate for the 
vast block of Polish territory torn away and incorporated 
in Russia, as a bulwark and disinterest herself to a large 
extent in Germany apart from exploiting the country for 
reparations, or once more cultivate close Russo-German 
relations. If there ever were any doubt about the matter, 
it has for some time been clear that the latter policy has 
won the day. It is, of course, by no 
means a new experiment on the part of 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE PROSPECT BEFORE GERMANY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


question, but he did make it clear, as indeed he had to, 
that before normal economic relations with Germany 
could be restored the Germans must meet the enormous 
Russian demands for reparations from current production. 
This announcement cannot be so welcome to Russia’s 
admirers in Germany, and, though it will doubtless not 
be so extensively advertised as the Russian proposal to 
establish a central government forthwith, it cannot be 
kept from them. This represents the weakness of the 
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altruists on a policy like the above, they will 
certainly be clever. One might almost say 
that they will deserve success. But if so it 
will be, our fault. 

In the background of the discussion about 
the economic unity of Germany stands the 
Marshall Plan. There is little allusion to it 
beyond a sneer or two from Mr. Molotov, but 
it is never forgotten. Yet it is hard to see 
; why the subject should be apparently taboo for 
Mr. Bevin. We are surely not ashamed of it or of the 
hopes based upon it. It is obviously a matter of the 
greatest interest from the point of view of the plan whether 
or not Germany regains economic unity as well as political 
unity. With the latter achieved, she might express her 
desire to enter the scope of the plan, but it would be 
impossible for her to do so as a nation unless she had 
achieved also economic unity. And while political unity 
alone would not permit her to participate in the plan, 
it might, on the other hand, very well 
prevent the present western zones from 





the Soviet. It appeared after the First PR en a 
World War. It reappeared in 19309, 
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doing so. These considerations must be 

















with the Russo-German pact. From the 
strategic point of view it is the sounder 
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of the two policies to-day, since the 





character, energy, skiili and science, 
numbers, and resources of the German 
people will certainly at some future date 
restore to them in some form the power, 
influence, and significance which they 
lost as the result of their catastrophic 
defeat in the Second World War. 

Mr. Molotov, then, came to London 
this time prepared not only to use his 
best endeavours to mould the future of 
Germany in a manner agreeable to the 
interests of Russia, but also to employ the 
occasion to persuade the German people 
that his designs were in the interests of 
Germany. And he made a good start. The 
situation was that all the Powers con- 
cerned had expressed their desire to set 
up a central government in Germany. 
Which was the better course: to prepare 
the foundations for a central government 
first or to establish one as quickly as 
possible and fill in the details afterwards ? 
Mr. Molotov advocated the latter solution. 
And this solution looked plausible, because 
agreement about the foundations did not 
exist, whereas agreement about the need 
for a central government did. The pre- 
dicament of Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall 
was awkward. Britain and the United 
States were committed to a central 
government, just as was Russia, and 
British spokesmen had advocated it more 
strongly than the Russian. The British 
had alleged that the Russians were 
dilatory in the matter. Now, however, 
if the British and the Americans 
to set up a central government without 








constantly in the minds of the four Foreign 
Ministers, but up to the time of writing 
they have all been remarkably coy about 
them. Here again Mr. Molotov has had 
the advantage because he is in no hurry, 
whereas the others are. The longer the 
delays, the less likely is it that Western 
Germany will come into the Marshall 
Plan. As for Germany as a whole ever 
being permitted by the Russians to do so 
while they retain power to prevent it, 
that is a sheer impossibility. For this 
reason, if for no other, it has all along 
seemed probable that there will be no 
progress towards a peace treaty with 
Germany, and that we shall find our- 
selves exactly where we were before. 

If this should happen, it would be an 
event without parallel in the history of 
diplomacy and one which would condemn 
the political capacity of the present age 
in the eyes of posterity. There have 
been instances in the past of flagrantly 
unjust peaces ; there have been instances 
of treaties, just or unjust, imposed upon 
a vanquished State which regarded them 
with passionate resentment and was 
determined to break them at the earliest 
opportunity ; there may have been in- 
stances of agreements between allies 
which were from the first purely formal 
and which neither had any intention of 
observing ; but I can think of no occasion 
when the differences between victorious 
allies were so wide that it was impossible 
to frame any sort of treaty with the 
vanquished. If the ultimate choice before 
the British and Americans were to be 
between continuing to tolerate the present 
state of affairs in Germany or framing 
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their own treaty with Western Germany— 





any form of guarantee or qualification, 
they were likely to find themselves 
committed to an organisation which 
would not work and which, to the small 
extent that it might work, would function 
in Russian interests. 


COME THE CENTRIPETAL FORCE IN THAT PEOPLE”: 
GERMANY, THE QUESTION OF WHOSE UNITY HAS EXPOSED THE ALLIED DISUNITY. 


before Germany resulting from the Conference of would be that the Russians would 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the 
It would be ent on how and a the occupied zones should be 


Foreign Ministers in London. The failure to reach 





hampered at every turn if there were no welded into a political and economic whole has exposed the ever-widening : ‘ 
economic unity behind the facade of Allies. It was generally considered that the week December 8 to 13 would be decisive, as the Foreign Ministers Germany as a potential ally in case of 
political unity; on the other hand, a had reached the stage of discussing the “‘ economic principles ’’ of a German settlement with little prospect of agreement. war, but it would be better than following 


German Government set up in Berlin in 
these circumstances and under the thumb of the 
Russians would be likely to lead to a Russianised 
Germany. 

Mr. Molotov also brought in his despatch case 
a series of speeches which had little bearing upon 
the business of the conference, except to delay 
it, but were admirably suited to reproduction in 
Germany. Their import was that Britain and the 
United States were purely selfish, that they dis- 
regarded the people of Germany, and that the 
only genuine friend whom Germany could hope 
to win among the Great Powers was Soviet Russia. 
Parallel with this propaganda, the Russian-con- 
trolled party confederation in Eastern Germany 
put out a spate of its own. It must have 
appeared to Mr. Molotov that if his efforts broke 
down he would at least have gained political kudos, 
perhaps not only in his own country and in 
Germany, but also to some extent in the world at 
large. If, on the other hand, he drove his point 
through, the new western frontier of Poland and 
the uprooting of the German inhabitants within it 
would probably have to be regarded as final. 
Whenever that subject came up he refused to 
discuss it. A much more important result of his 
success, however, would be the opportunity it would 
afford to the Russians to set up the form of 
government they desired. It would not be easy 
for the British and Americans to object to this, 





with the French assenting, as they would 
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IT 1s IMPOSSIBLE TO SUPPOSE THAT GERMANY CAN BE PERMANENTLY DIVIDED OR THAT 4s on not unreasonable terms—then they 
POLITICAL ARRANGEMENT, BACKED BY WHATEVER MILITARY STRENGTH, WILL PERMANENTLY OVER- ‘would be right in deciding upon the 
A MAP SHOWING THE OCCUPIED ZONES OF latter alternative It would have grave 


disadvantages, not the least of which 


U.S.S.R. and her Probably proceed to organise Eastern 


the present lines indefinitely. 

Even while we describe such a division of Germany 
as disastrous and use the word not without justi- 
fication, we must not blind ourselves to the fact that 
this is a consideration for the relatively near future. 
It is impossible to suppose that Germany can be per- 
manently divided or that any political arrangement, 
backed by whatever military strength, will perman- 
ently overcome the centripetal force in that people. 
Statesmen strive to mould the future, and if they are 
at once wise and fortunate, as were those of the 
Congress of Vienna, they may contrive to do so in 
international affairs for a matter of half a century. 
It is, however, just as probable that their structure 
will collapse in twenty years, as was the fate of that 
of the men who were responsible for the Treaty of 
Versailles. Certain forces and tendencies prove too 
strong to be directed and controiled, because they 
surge up in human nature, in geography, in economic 
facts and upset any artificial structure built above 
these foundations. This does not make it any the 
less necessary to study short-term factors because, if 
they are neglected, the result may be catastrophic 
suffering for the world. It does, however, suggest 
that it is easy to be too free with the word 
“irrevocable.” Powers greater than Mr. Molotov, 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Marshall and M. Bidault will 
revoke or perpetuate. 

I have not spoken of Austria because the subject 
of that country had not come up at the conference 


and if they did they would be widely considered THE AUTHOR OF THE MARSHALL PLAN MEETS ITS GREATEST OPPONENT: when I wrote this article, but, as matters stand 
to have gone back upon their word. It 1S MR, MARSHALL (LEFT), U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, GREETED BY MR. MOLOTOV, now, discussion is even more unreal than in the 
indeed not too much to say that Mr. Bevin and THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER, WHEN HE ATTENDED A LUNCHEON AT THE Case of Germany. Russia maintains forces in the 


Mr. Marshall were caught on the wrong foot. SOVIET EMBASSY ON DECEMBER 5. 
MR. VYSHINSKY, THE SOVIET ASSISTANT FOREIGN MINISTER, 


Mr. Molotov gained an early initiative and clung 
to it with determination. 
’ And yet all was not plain sailing for him. It was only 


while he was talking politics that he could convincingly | 


play the part of the friend of Germany, and the advantage 
he gained was by bluffing the others into talking politics 
first. Even as it was, economics could not be wholly 
excluded from the discussion. The subject came into 
prominence at the meeting of December 5, when it was 
debated whether or not Germany could become an economic 
entity. Mr. Molotov was hurried in his treatment of this 


pro-Russian German party: whatever benefits it promises 
the country from the Russians, it cannot explain away the 
awkward fact that they intend to exploit the country ruth- 
lessly, and that they do not propose to allow it to be free 
until all their requirements have been met. Needless to 
say, the United States and Britain would be expected to 
go on paying as they have done hitherto, while the Russians 
were removing German assets at the other end. If the 
Russians succeed in convincing the world that they are 


ON THE EXTREME RIGHT CAN BE SEEN countries between Austria and her own frontiers on 


the plea that they are needed to maintain the 

communications of her Austrian garrison. A final 
settlement with Austria would mean that the garrison 
would have to be withdrawn, and then there would be no 
justification for the troops on the lines of communication. 
Yet no one supposes that Russia has any intention of with- 
drawing them. They are her outposts. At this rate it is 
going to take a long time to settle the major post-war 
affairs of Europe. And if we sometimes feel impatient with 
Mr. Bevin, we ought to remember the much heavier calls 
that are made upon his vatience—and how patient he is. 
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BRITISH-TRAINED ARMED JEWISH POLICE; 
AND THE PARTITION PLAN FOR PALESTINE. 
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i Assembly of 
the United Nations’ 
recommendation 
for the partition of 

\ Palestine is illus- 

\ trated by the map 

\ on this page. The 

\ area of the Arab 

State (804,000 

\ Arabs; 10,000 

\ Jews), is indicated 

\ by perpendicular 

\ lines; that of the 

\ Jewish State 

\ (538,000 Jews; 

\ 397,000 Arabs) by 

\ slight tinting. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 





Jerusalem is to be 
an International 
city (105,000 Arabs, 
100,000 Jews). On 
} other pages we give 
\ details of the armed 
forces of the States 
of the Arab League, 
\ reported pledged to 
\ support the Pales- 
\ tinian Arabs to re- 
\ sist partition. The 
number of Jews 
trained to bear arms 
is a matter for 
speculation. In 
addition to mem- 
bers of Haganah, 


‘y UNDERGOING MARCHING DRILL: A BATCH OF RECRUITS FOR THE JEWISH SETTLEMENT pny phir Gang 
POLICE, A FORCE IN WHICH YOUNG JEWS CAN STILL ENLIST. anc irgun Zvai 
: Leumi, there are 
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, " \ thousands of young 


Jews who have 
\ obtained full mili- 
\ tary training—from 
\ the British Govern- 
oe . - ; \ ment, since all 
i? “ §.3. wx ‘vk ; recruits for the 
ae i) Bt i yrs dim \ Jewish Settlement 
et 2 : : \ Police were 
Fe a gs Salt,” "yt celal aa : i : i thoroughly trained 
as soldiers. They 
\ could serve for a 
\ year or two as full- 
time members or 
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et 
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enjoy the training 

and then take up 
\ other posts in the 
\ settlements. 


(RIGHT.) 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
PLAN, DIVIDING PALES- 
TINE INTO A JEWISH 
STATE (TINTED AREA 
OF MAP) AND AN ARAB 
STATE (AREA MARKED 
WITH PERPENDICULAR 
LINES), WITH JERU- 
SALEM AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CITY. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE MILITARY TRAINING WHICH RECRUITS FOR THE JEWISH SETTLEMENT 
POLICE UNDERGO: STRENUOUS BATTLE EXERCISES IN PROGRESS. 
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) NT : 
MILITARY STRATEGY FOR JEWISH SETTLEMENT POLICE TRAINEES: A PARTY OF RECRUITS \ * A MOUNTED PATROL OF — eee POLICE PASSING ALONG A TREE 
BEING INGTRUCTED AT A GANDY TARLE. : ARE HIGHLY TRAINED, AND FIRST-RATE HORSEMEN. 
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ON THE FRONTIERS OF PALESTINE: 


HE United 
Nations’ Pales- 

tine Partition plan 
has caused the Arab 
League Political 
Council to announce 
that it means to 
carry out “ decisive 
measures necessi- 
tated by the present 
situation "' and has 
recommended that 
military precautions 
be taken on the 
boundaries of Pales- 
tine by adjacent 
States, and that 
material and moral 
help be given to the 
Palestine Arabs to 
strengthen their 
defence. It is not 
thought that the 
Arab Governments 
will resort to force 
at present, but at 
the same time the 
composition and 
efficiency of the 
forces at the disposal 
of the countries of 
the Arab League are 
a matter of great 
interest. They vary 
in military strength, 
AN OFFICER OF THE ARAB LEGION OF TRANSJORDAN, THE FORCE [Continued opposite. 

COMMANDED BY GLUBB PASHA, WHICH HAS A STRENGTH OF SOME 8000. 


NOT THE LARGEST OF THE ARAB ARMIES, BUT THE MOST EFFICIENT: MEN OF THE TRANSJORDAN 
FORCES, WHICH HAD SOME EXPERIENCE OF WAR IN I94I. 


SYRIAN OFFICERS BEING BRIEFED ON THE PLAN OF MANCEUVRES BY THEIR C.O. (LEFT) : THE SAND 
TABLE IS A REPLICA OF THE MAP OF TRANSJORDAN, SYRIA, THE LEBANON AND PALESTINE. 
‘MEN OF THE BRITISH-TRAINED ARAB LEGION OF TRANSJORDAN: A FINE ACTION PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN DURING MANCEUVRES IN THE DESERT. 


BRINGING UP THE GUNS DURING EXERCISES: MEN OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY, WHICH HAS 
A STRENGTH ON PAPER OF 50,000 BUT MAY BE BELOW THIS FIGURE. 
Continued.) 
acquired from the British and French Armies. The Arab Legion of Transjordan, com- 
meray. J Glubb Pasha, comprises military units and police, and a specially recruited 
A PARADE IN JAFFA BY THE ARAB YOUTH ORGANISATION WAJADA: IT 18 CLAIMED THAT THE sea regal a4 mi iar aur ak betes Gee a om = aaeen ee om 
: : ; ; . o have some 20, 
ARAB YOUTH ORGANISATIONS CAN PUT 20,000 MEMBERS IN THE FIELD. ready for the field. On these pages we give recent photographs of units of som “a 
these different forces, whose movements are being watched with interest by all the world. 
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TROOPS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE STATES. 


. Continued.) 
but most have no 
knowledge of modern 
warfare and are not 
strong in organising 
and administrative 
ability. The Egyp- 
tian Army, nominally 
50,000 strong, has no 
heavy artillery, little 
armour and no arma- 
ments industry. The 
lraqi Army is about 
30,000. strong, and 
has only the slightest 
armaments industry, 
but it is probably the 
best led, organised 
and trained of the 
armies of the Arab 
League States. The 
Syrian Army is com- 
posed of 10,300 men, 
the gendarmerie of 
some 9000, but 
though the men are 
quick, hardy and 
courageous, their 
equipment does not 
include any heavy 
weapons and they 
have had little 
serious training. 
They were re- 
equipped with new 
spat a ih fi SHOWING THE FINE MILITARY TYPE FOUND IN THE ARAB LEGION 

. OF TRANSJORDAN, A FORCE NOT HEAVILY ARMED BUT EFFICIENT. 
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SYRIAN FIELD ARTILLERY: THE MEN ARE QUICK, HARDY AND COURAGEOUS, BUT HAVE 
HAD NO EXPERIENCE OF MODERN WARFARE AND LITTLE SERIOUS TRAINING. 


A STRENUOUS EXERCISE DURING SYRIAN TROOP MANCEUVRES NEAR THE PALESTINE FRONTIER: gem. : A 


INFANTRY RUNNING IN TO THE ATTACK ACROSS ROCKY TERRAIN. 
TRAINING WITH A MACHINE-GUN IN THEIR CAMP NEAR THE PALESTINE BORDER: A PHOTOGRAPH 


TAKEN DURING THE RECENT SYRIAN ARMY MANCEUVRES. 


ORAL A RAO ORR 


ON PARADE NEAR CAIRO: MEN OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY MOTOR-CYCLIST CORPS. THE FIGHTING 
VALUE OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY IS UNKNOWN, AS IT HAS SEEN NO ACTIVE SERVICE SINCE 1898. 


Should the Arab armies take the field they would have to overcome serious difficulties 

from lack of railways, roads and water supplies, and it is also believed by a Times 

correspondent, lately in the Middle East, that their own lack of experience, equipment and i 

shortcomings in powers of organisation might be obstacles to a successful campaign. The A MARCH-PAST OF THE LEBANESE ARMY: IT CONSISTS OF SOME 4000 MEN AND A GENDARMERIE 
Arabs from the hills in 1936-39 were found to be good “ hit-and-run-quick " guerillas, but OF 2500 AND IS SIMILAR IN ARMAMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS TO THE SYRIAN FORCES 
incapable of sustained effort, while those from the plains fought by ambush and sabotage. 
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THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY: PRACTI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, W 
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WHERE STUDENTS RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IN METHODS OF TESTING THE COMPONENT PARTS OF AIRCRAFT: 


It may not be generally realised that Britain's engineering industry is of the 
first importance in the present drive to increase exports. In fact, exports 
of engineering products represent about a third of this country's present 
shipments oversea. Recruitment to this vital industry is being materially 
helped by the Government’s Engineering and Craft Apprenticeship Schemes. 
These schemes, under the auspices of the Ministry of Supply, are aimed at 


training recruits in all types of engineering work at Ministry of Supply. fac- 
tories as well as at research and development establishments. At present 
over 1000 apprentices are training at nearly all the twenty-two Royal Ordnance 
factories and at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, the Tele- 
communications Research Establishment, Malvern, and the National Gas 
Turbine Establishment at Whetstone, Leicester. Here the students are given 
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RACTICAL WORK FOR STUDENTS AT THE R.A.E., FARNBOROUGH. 


E GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 
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RCRAFT: A DRAWING MADE IN THE STRUCTURES DEPARTMENT AT THE ROYAL AIRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENT. 


a thorough training and are not just employed as odd-job men but given the 
necessary groundwork which may fit them to rise eventually to high executive of an aircraft, such as the wings and fuselage, are tested to determine the 
and managerial posts. Although the large-scale apprenticeship schemes at stresses and strains they can withstand in structures known as ‘ temples” 
present in operation are an innovation since the end of the recent war, it and ‘cathedrals. Here the engineering and craft apprentices at the Royal 
is interesting to record that apprentices have been trained at the “‘ mother Aircraft Establishment receive practical training to fit them for aeronautical 
of Ordnance Factories ''—Woolwich Arsenal—for many years. Our drawing research and development work. Other drawings appear on pages 692 and 693. 


was made in the R.A.E. Structures Department, where the component parts 
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TRAINING FOR THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY: STUDIES AND AMENITIES. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, CapraiIn BrYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 
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MEALTIME AT THE R.A.E. HOSTEL: A SCENE IN THE LIGHT AND AIRY DINING-ROOM, WHICH 
IS CENTRALLY HEATED AND WHERE THE FOOD SERVED IS OF A HIGH STANDARD. 
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THE DRAWING OFFICE IN THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE: STUDENTS LEARNING THE ELEMENTS OF 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION, SIMPLE DESIGN WORK AND DRAWING-OFFICE PRACTICE, UNDER THE 


SUPERVISION OF A SKILLED DRAUGHTSMAN. 


STUDIES IN THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE : (ABOVE) INSTRUMENT BENCH- 
WORK AND (BELOW) THE TESTING OF MATERIALS FOR RESISTANCE 
TO STRESSES AND STRAINS, 
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IN THE SUPERSONIC SECTION OF THE ROYAL AIRCRAFT ESTABLISHMENT: TESTING THE COMBUSTION CHAMBER OF A JET ENGINE UNDER ALTITUDE CONDITIONS. STUDENTS 
UNDER INSTRUCTION CHECKING INSTRUMENTS UNDER THE WATCHFUL EYE OF AN EXPERT. DURING THE TEST THE COMBUSTION CHAMBER BECAME COVERED WITH FROST. 


On the preceding pages we reproduce a drawing made in the Structures 
Department of the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough. On this page 
we show students in their comfortable hostel and at their studies in the Tech- 
nical College. The hostel, which is built in the grounds of Farnborough Grange, 
makes special provision for students of the Technical College. One of the chalet 
blocks is set aside for them with a resident master in charge of their welfare. 
Central heating is laid on throughout the main buildings and the chalets, and 
welfare arrangements cater in every way for the comfort and recreation of the 


students, and the restrictions are no more than those of a good home. The 
main buildings contain a high-roofed dining-room; a fine assembly hall; library, 
lounges and tea-bar lounge; writing, reading, recreation and quiet- rooms, and 
administrative offices. The students sleep in chalets in single or double bedrooms 
fitted with a basin and hot and cold running water. A well-designed sick bay 
provides for the comfort and care of any student who may fall ill. The Tech- 
nical College enjoys the full benefit of the experimental and workshop facilities 
of the Establishment combined with its own special equipment and workshops. 
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TRAINING YOUNG ENGINEERS: MODEL-MAKING; AND WIND-TUNNEL TESTS. 


Drawn BY our SpectaL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN PE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY. OF SUPPLY. 
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SHAPING THE THINGS TO COME IN THE WORLD OF AIRCRAFT: STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE MODEL-MAKER’S SHOP, WHERE EXPERIMENTAL MODELS ARE PRODUCED 
FOR WIND-TUNNEL AND SEAPLANE TANK TESTS—AN OCCUPATION TO DELIGHT THE HEART OF ANY SCHOOLBOY. 








CHECKING INDICATORS WHICH RECORD THE ROLLING, YAWING AND STRESSES AFFECTING AIRCRAFT WHEN TRAVELLING AT OVER 600 M.P.H.: R.A.E. STUDENTS AND 
INSTRUCTORS AT THE CONTROL PANEL OF THE HIGH-SPEED WIND-TUNNEL, WHILE (IN BACKGROUND) OTHERS OBSERVE THE MODEL UNDER TEST THROUGH A WINDOW. 


On pages 690-691 and the facing page we publish drawings by our special artist 
made at the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough showing the students 
recruited under the Government's Engineering and Craft Apprenticeship schemes 
receiving practical and theoretical instruction in all that pertains to the con- 
struction of aircraft. On this page our artist has depicted two aspects of the 
students’ work—building model scale aircraft for use in wind-tunnel tests, a 
task to delight the heart of any schoolboy, and receiving instruction on how 
to conduct a wind-tunnel test. Although the students receive much of their 
training at the Technical College, use is made of the facilities provided by the 


nearby Royal Aircraft Establishment, and the students are permitted to assist 
in many of the operations undertaken by the Establishment; a practical side 
to their work which is of great value in building up confidence and experience. 
As the result of 1ext February's examination for would-be engineering apprentices, 
160 successful entrants will undergo five years’ practical training for engineering 
work in a wide field, including atomic energy, jet propulsion, and radar and 
tele-communications research. Engineering apprentices are trained at the R.A.E. to 
become aeronautical research and development engineers in laboratories and design 
offices, and in their hands lies the future of British aircraft. 
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THE PRINCE OF LITERARY FORGERS. 
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“THOMAS J. WISE IN THE ORIGINAL CLOTH": By WILFRED PARTINGTON.* 








An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N July 1934 there was published a book called “ Enquiry 
into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth-Century Pamph- 
lets,” by John Carter and Graham Pollard, both expert 
booksellers. It was a remarkable, perhaps a_ unique, 
piece of bibliographical sleuthing. The authors found, on 
the evidence (inter alia) of paper and type, that for many 
vears a scries of supposititious rare “first editions’ of 





IN CAP, GOWN AND HOOD: “ THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
f 


they were not printed at the dates stated, but vears later. 
Both the crime and the methods of detecting it were novel.” 

Mr. Partington shows how cunningly Wise planted 
copies of forgeries out on respectable literary men like Sir 
Edmund Gosse and Buxton Forman, in order to get a sort 
of verification of authenticity from these known experts, 
who were fortunate enough to possess copies of the rarities 
which he proclaimed. He shows him as hiring a tame, 
unsuspecting bookseller (who had been an office-boy under 
him in the City) to “ plant” periodical batches of his 
forgeries upon the collecting public. He even shows him 
(I believe this trick is not unknown in the picture-world) 
as hiring two booksellers to bid against each other at an 
auction-sale until (say) £50 was reached, willingly paying 
them and the auctioneer their commissions, and then, 
having established a price for something which had cost 
him about half-a-crown a copy, unloading the residue of 
his stock upon the enthusiastic “ bulls ” in the first-edition 
market. The size of those residues is not yet known; so 
long as there was a demand Wise may have been willing 
to act like the widow’s cruse of oil. 

Mr. Partington’s book, though much about Wise’s 
origins and his business career still needs to be recorded, 
is a biography as well as a 
record of fraud and a record 
of Wise’s real achievements 
in the collecting and biblio- 
graphical spheres. Bluff 
seems to have been one of 
bis characteristics from the 
start. Even in his youth, 
when he was_ producing 
facsimiles of first editions for 
the Shelley Society (which 
probably put the first notion 
of faking into his head), he 
gave people the impression 
that he was somebody im- 
portant in the City, although 
he was a clerk with a few 
pounds a week. “ Essential 
oils” was his trade: such 
was his air that, when 
he had hundreds, people 





LITERARY FORGER THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN,” 
THOMAS JAMES WISE (1859-1937), HON. M.A. (OXON) AND 
HONORARY FELLOW OF WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


(illustrations reproduced from the book by courtesy 
of the Pubiishers, Roberti Hale, Ltd.) 


Mrs. Browning, Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, 
George Eliot, and other Victorian authors, 
had been gradually unloaded on the market 
at large prices. They were undoubted forgeries; 
most of them had been “‘ discovered” by the 
celebrated book-collector and bibiiographer 
Thomas J. Wise, and to Wise was traced 
extensive marketing of the spurious things. 
A point-blank accusation against Wise (who, 
smelling a rat, had actually defended himself 
against the attack before it was launched) 
was not made, though any instructed reader 
could easily come to one conclusion ; but an 
explanation was asked for. It was not forth- 
coming. After a brief bluff, Wise retired from 
the fray at the orders of his doctors ; he then 
died, and what was undoubtedly a magnifi- 
cent collection of first editions and manu- 
scripts passed by purchase to the British 
Museum—where, Mr. Partington has dis- 
covered, Wise had, utterly against the rules 





THOMAS J. WISE : FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH TAKEN BY HERBERT 
GORFIN, C. 190T. 


thought that he had 
thousands and, when he had 
thousands, people thought 
that he might very well, such 
treasures had he amassed, 
have a million. He died a 
prosperous man, but not on 
that scale; and it looks 
as though Mr. Partington 
thinks that a considerable 
part of his fortune was 
built up by dealing in 
books, by forging and boom- 
ing books, and by buying 
books cheap and then raising 
their prices sky-high in his 
réle as a rich collector and 
connoisseur. 








and quite vainly, annotated certain books 
in order to cover up his tracks. 

There were plenty of literary forgers 
before Wise. There was Chatterton, a real 
poet who killed himself “in his pride” 
when only a. boy, after deceiving many with the 
alleged medieval poems which he had found at Bristol. 

There was Ireland, who not merely wrote a preposterous 
play called “ Vortigern,” which he alleged to be Shake- 
speare’s, but got it put on the stage. There was Payne 
Collier, who was a genuine Shakespearean scholar, but could 
not resist faking Shakespeare signatures because they 
produced so much réclame. But Wise produced a kind of 
forgery that nobody had thought of before, and which could 
only have been conceived by a book-collector living in an 
age when “ modern first editions” had, largely on account 
of the pressure of zealous American bibliophiles wishing 
to build up remarkable libraries for themselves immediately, 
and their State or country ultimately, become exciting 
speculative counters. ‘‘ The kind of forgery that the 
authors set out to expose was new. As shown in the fore- 
going chapters, the forger was much too ingenious merely 
to imitate rarities and to pass them off as genuine. He 
conceived the idea of printing conveniently small pieces by 
collected authors, and dating them earlier than any known 
first editions of them (often as issues privately printed 
for the authors, with a false imprint, or no imprint at all) — 
thus giving them a priority which is the essential of the 
rare. In this way were created new books that mostly 
could not be compared with any originals, and therefore 
required tests other than the usual ones to prove that 





*“ Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth: The Life and Record of 
the Forger of the XIX-Century Pamphlets.” By Wilfred Partington. 
With an Appendix by Bernard Shaw. Illustrated. (Robert Hale ; 218.) 





WISE'’S BOOKPLATE. 
IRONICALLY, IN VIEW OF THE EXPOSURE—‘‘ BOOKS f : 
te) 
BRING ME FRIENDS WHERE'ER ON EARTH 1 BE, before he was publicly 
SOLACE OF SOLITUDE—BONDS OF sociETY!” 


Mr. Partington produces 
THE MOTTO READS—SOMEWHAT evidence that, many years 
exposed, he had reasons to 
know that some time he 
must be exposed. I remember that more than thirty 
years ago, before I had ever set eyes on Wise, a friend 
of mine, young, a scholar, and a consumptive, who was 
trying, out of slender means, to build up a library of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century poets, went to see 
Wise. My friend used to grub about in booksellers’ 
basements, turn over the wares on the barrows in the 
Commercial Road, go into all sorts of nooks and corners, 
and occasionally pick up something very rare indeed. There 
came a day when he brought me two little pamphlets 
(they may have been things for children by Charles Lamb), 
and said : “ I don’t want these ; I should like to sell them 
in order to buy something I do want; who do you think 
I should offer them to?” I told him that Wise, from all 
I heard, was probably the man for him. He went to Wise 
and came back (being the soul of honour) white-faced : he 
said that Wise had denounced the things as forgeries, 
and virtually accused him of deliberately and knowingly 
trying to get money out of him on false pretences. I tried 
to console my friend, saying : ‘ It would be better to excuse 
his hot temper; probably all the crooks in the world try 
to palm things off on him, and he hasn’t the sense to know 
a gentleman when he sees one.” 
what the works were: it may be that Wise had forged 
them himself ! 

I later saw him at a meeting of collectors at which he 
described his collection of rarities by Swinburne, denounced 
the late Theodore Watts-Dunton for having salvaged things 
that the poet had thrown into the waste-paper basket, but 
was triumphant about the fact that he had bought the results 
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I am not, as I say, sure" 


from Watts- 


Dunton. Later I 
saw his library, 
wondered how 


the fastidious 
Edmund  Gosse 
could be so closely 
acquainted with 
such an unculti- 
vated and boast- 
ful little plump 
vulgarian (for he 
had no literary MR. WILFRED PARTINGTON, THE AUTHOR 
taste, and seemed OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


REA Mr. Partington, who is an author and journa- 
most to enjoy list, was Editor of “The Bookman’s Journal’’ 
scandals about from 1919 to 1931, and has written and edited 
authors and their many books, some on bibliographical subjects. 
scabrous unpub- His works include “ Echoes of the Eighties,” 

2 i P “The Private Letter-books of Sir Walter 
lished things), but 
still thought that 


Scott,” and “Sir Walter’s Post-bag.” 
it took all sorts of people to make a world and that Wise 
should be thanked for having rescued and recorded so 
much—which he certainly did. That he was a sly forger 
never crossed my mind. 

Why did he do it ? Mr. Bernard Shaw, in 
his notes at the end of his book, suggests 
that Wise was merely a huge practical joker, 
and that his jokes need no condemnation as 
his “‘ rarities’ gave a great deal of pleasure 
to those who could afford them. This is 
sophistry. A man would give me a great 
deal of pleasure if he sold me a forged bank- 
note : but somebody or other would get stuck 
by it in the end. To sell paste as diamonds 
is theft, and Wise was a thief. And I ’ll 
swear he had no sense of humour. 

He began, Mr. Partington thinks, in order 
tomake money. He probably continued partly 
for that reason, but partly because of vanity, 
of which he had an ample store ; the man who 
continually discovers things which nobody 
else has found can get a great reputation for 
learning and wits: Wise, towards the end, 
was heaped with honours. His inner mind 
probably nobody ever knew: he may even, 
at the end, have thought that it was worth 
it. And, in the course of his search for glory, 
he certainly left behind him much for which 
(though careful scrutiny will have to continue) 
posterity must be grateful. 








Se silent le near ay mike, cael 
Which they shall long obeys 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 
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One teamesl sy may $190" us more, 
Than years of toiling reason: 

Our minds shall drink ato — es 

The spicit of the he season. , 








Some slat lw our ears wil ma, 


Which they shall long obey : és 
We for the year to come may take 


Our temper from to-day, _ ea 


A CLASSIC FAKE EXPOSED: (ABOVE) PART OF THE GENUINE AND 
(BELOW) THE FAKE PAGE 97 OF THE FIRST EDITION oF Lyrical 
Ballads. 


In 1926 or 1927 Wise produced a remarkable first edition of Coleridge’s 
and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballad in which was a consign (or 


anew leaf) wp teat) tar pages WY 98. This incorporated some changes 
which LA, to the poem (as shown). Lyrical Ballads 


also Phares some qpauine pe ay = but these were in the 

same type as the body of ortunately for the forger, 

however, this page 97-98 was _ eo in a different type (which could 

be explained), but also in a type face (Old Style) which was not cut 

until sixty-two years after the printing of the first edition—and so 
the f was revealed. 
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PARIS’S HOMAGE TO HER LIBERATOR: 
THE STATE FUNERAL OF GEN. LECLERC. 
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(ABOVE.) ESCORTED BY 
SPAHIS, THE REMAINS 
OF GENERAL LECLERC 
REACH ALGIERS, EN 
ROUTE FOR FRANCE 
AND THEIR EVENTUAL 
BURIAL IN THE CHAPEL 
,OF THE  INVALIDES, 


a the first week-end 
of December, Paris 
saw the State funeral of 
the most dashing and 
successful French mili- 
tary leader of the war 
years. As reported in 
our last issue, General 
Leclerc, with eleven of 
his staff, was killed in 
North Africa in an air- 
craft accident, and to 
him was accorded the’ 
honour of a State funeral. 
His remains, entered 
Paris by the same route 
he had used in liberating 
it in 1944. During the 
night of December 6-7, 
his coffin lay in state in 
the Invalides, and on the 
morning of December 7 
was taken on a self- 
propelled gun to the Arc 
de Triomphe, to lie there 
until the evening, being 
visited by the widow 
and her children, many 
of his old soldiers and 
thousands of Parisians. 
In the evening it was 
taken to Notre Dame, 
and on December 8, 
after a Requiem Mass, 
was taken, on a gun- 
carriage drawn by six 
horses, to the Invalides, 
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CARRIED ON THE 


2 VA < ¢ 5 4h Z { PROPELLED GUN, 
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0 TPS a ssa sss see 


where General Leclerc | 


was laid to rest with 
Napoleon and Foch. 
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RINGED WITH THE COFFINS OF THE ELEVEN STAFF WHO WERE 

KILLED AT THE SAME TIME: THE COFFIN OF GENERAL. LECLERC 

LYING IN THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, DURING THE COURSE 
net te em, a. 


OF GENERAL ‘ 


LECLERC, THEIR FORMER LEADER, AS IT LAY ON A SELF-PROPELLED GUN UNDER THE ARC DE ¢ 


TRIOMPHE ON DECEMBER 7. 


sue 


MECHANISED ARMY'S EQUIVALENT OF THE ‘“‘GUN CARRIAGE,” THE SELF- 
THE COFFIN OF FRANCE’S GREAT TANK LEADER, GENERAL LECLERC, 
APPROACHES THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 


1 sovostoarnaeecameshaiengunmepspaieeaheieaineh teletetuap eapetuandeteanmeaneinaaeaeaamaetanan = ne 

\, GENERAL LECLERC’S WIDOW AND CHILDREN STANDING IN MOURNING AT | 
' THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, WHERE THOUSANDS OF PARISIANS PAID THEIR \ 
' LAST RESPECTS TO THEIR LIBERATOR. 4 
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ERITREA’S POLITICAL FUTURE: THE COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION. 
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Latinas PRBER nA At AARON ay Sa 


an an nalneaniaim ea 
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S eresneneneeseentmaenamaneaaieiie sesnannannnnnanntinnnnnnn HEARING THE VIEWS OF COPTIC REPRESENTATIVES (WITH PRIESTS IN WHITE CAPS) : 
AT ZAZZEGA*> THE COMMISSIONERS ARE IN THE™SHADE OF THE TREES, WITH VILLAGE MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION IN A GAILY DECORATED “ ZERIBA.” 
REPRESENTATIVES IN FRONT AND CROWDS WITH PARTY BANNERS IN THE FOREGROUND, See SM cc OT 
. 
. 
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BEARING A LARGE PORTRAIT OF THE EMPEROR HAILE SILASSIE, AND PLACARDS VOICING 
NT A AE TS eT Ee aeeiaalieasomapriaticneaniadl THEIR WISHES: MEMBERS OF THE “ UNION WITH ETHIOPIA” GROUP, 
NOISILY DEMONSTRATING A DESIRE FOR A RETURN TO ITALIAN RUL A GROUP Ee ts sees emetic intact iicliaiecaepnidobhapeiabadeiaiataremamenani 
OF MEMBERS OF THE PRO-ITALY PARTY, WITH PLACARDS “ WE WANT ITALY.” , : ts ae \ 
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LIBERAL PARTY ADHERENTS, A GROUP IN SMART WHITE UNIFORMS: THEIR VIEWS A DISTRACTION FROM THE EXPRESSION OF CONTRADICTORY POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS : 
ARE IDENTICAL WITH THOSE OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. NATIVE MUSICIANS, WHO PRODUCE MELANCHOLY CADENCES FROM THEIR LONG HORNS, 


A Four-Power Commission of Investigation to inquire into the wishes of the inhabitants and Haussa, formerly part of Ethiopia (Abyssinia), were added. The inhabitants include 
of the former Italian Colonies was formally set up on October 20 by the Deputies | Christians (Coptic rite), Muslims, Roman Catholics and Pagans. Some desire a return 
to the Foreign Ministers, meeting at Lancaster House. Mr. F. E. Stafford (G.B.), to Italian rule; and there is a party in favour of union with Ethiopia (Abyssinia), The 
Mr. J. E. Utter (U.S.A.), M. Burin des Roziers (France), and Mr. Feodorov Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia voiced this claim before the Deputies of Foreign 
(U.S.S.R.) are the heads of the delegations. The Commission arrived in Asmara by air Ministers in London on November 14, saying that Eritrea had been part of the Empire for 
on November 11, and began their tour, planned to last forty days. The total’area of the old more than 1000 years before the Italian aggression of 1885. Eritrea has a coast-line of 
colony of Eritrea was 15,754 square miles, andin June 1936 the districts of Tigré. Danakil-land 670 miles, which would be of great value to land-locked Ethiopia. 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS IN PICTURES: 
THE CAMERA RECORDS EVENTS ABROAD. 
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| 4 - FIRST RAM-JE HELICOPTER : 


avvuett™ 
OF THE AIRCR 
TS ATTACHED O THE ENDS OF 
THE ROTOR-BLADES, 


The world’s first ram-jet helicopter was recently 

demonstrated in the United Bates. Although 

weighing only 310 Ib. it is capable of lifting an 

additional 300 lb. by means of the two ram-jets, 

weighing only 10 lb. each. The simplicity of 

construction and maintenance makes it an ideal i Z : 

aircraft for military operations such as artillery a : ar Oe 

spotting, maintaining communications and short- — 

range observation. The ram-jet helicopter is the THE RAM-JET HELICOPTER IN FLIGHT—THE LATEST 
latest addition to the U.S, Air Forces. DEVELOPMENT IN POST-WAR AIRCRAFT. 
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BUILT TO PROVIDE POWER FOR VANCOUVER ISLAND: A SECTION OF A MILE-LONG 
PIPE-LINE WHICH CARRIES WATER TO THE GENERATING STATION. 
The huge Campbell River dam, pg! 2 .. supply maety power Se to Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 


REFLOATED AT HEAVY COST AND. NOW UNWANTED: THE 8000-TON CARGO LINER was due to be opened on December 1 800 acres has been formed on the river 
CITY OF LINCOLN LYING IN TABLE BAY HARBOUR AT CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. and the water is carried in a i ecton, 12 ft. in diameter, to the generating station. 


On November 9, 1946, the cargo liner City of Lincoln ran aground about 100 miles from Cape Town. 
After months of work she was refloated, but the owners do not want the ship and the underwriters 
have already spent more in keeping her afloat than they can hope to receive from her sale. 
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HITLER'S ARMAMENT MAKERS ON TRIAL AT NUREMBERG: DIRECTORS AND OFFICIALS 
OF KRUPPS IN THE DOCK, CHARGED WITH CRIMES AGAINST THE PEACE. 


VISITING THE SCENE OF RIOTING AND LOOTING IN THE COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF On December 8 the trial opened of Alfried Krupp and el eleven associates before the Asearican War 
ee 


JERUSALEM—A SEQUEL TO THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE U.N. ASSEMBLY HAD Cones Soar, oh Cimpesens. | Seay ee we eee gasiact te pease, plunderii oy ae Gpentaicn 
: jo use ve r, conspi from r.): 
RECOMMENDED THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE: SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, HIGH COM Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und Halbact 


MISSIONER FOR PALESTINE (CENTRE), INSPECTING THE DAMAGE WITH MR. G. Janssen, Pfirsch, Max [hn, and Karl Eh of the Nazi Party or other 
HADDINGHAM (LEFT), CHIEF OF THE JERUSALEM POLICE, ON DECEMBER 5. Nazi organisations. 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


OUSEHOLD insects in general are universally anathematised, not without reason ; 
but reason plays no conspicuous part in the affectionate regard felt, or at least professed, 
by some people for Gryllus domesticus, ‘‘ the cricket on the hearth.” Doubtless the senti- 
ment was rife long before Charles Dickens wrote, under this title, his memorable Christmas 
fairy-tale ; for the cheerful “‘ chirping ”’ or “ shrilling ” of this insect seems to afford peculiar 
satisfaction to many ears—although at dead of night in a house where crickets are numerous 
the nerve-racked wooer of the fickle dame Slumber is apt to find it anything but soothing. 
In the early days of the present century the opinion was expressed in knowledgeable 
circles that house-crickets were in process of extermination by cockroaches, alias “* black 
beetles.” A certain diminution in their numbers had certainly been observable, and that 
this was due in measure to competitive persecution by the cockroaches seems likely enough, 
since the two insects agree pretty closely in habitat and habits, while the cockroach is 
unquestionably the more powerful and aggressive. Never- 
theless, time appears to be proving the prophets wrong, 
for the crickets have scored at least a temporary resurgence, 
and of late years have reappeared in many of their 
erstwhile deserted haunts. 

Both the common cockroach and the house-cricket are 
aliens in this country, having been .carried hither with 
merchandise, probably in the early days of seaborne 
commerce. The former is stated, rather vaguely, to have 
come “ from the East.” The latter is usually said to be a 
native of North Africa, on the evidence that here alone at 
the present day is it leading a permanently open-air life. 
Elsewhere it occurs all over Europe and much of Asia, also 
—though less commonly—in many parts of the Western s 
Hemisphere, but always as a domestic insect, save during 
spells of exceptionally fine and warm weather, when it 
occasionally betakes itself to rubbish dumps and similar 
situations. This habit may account for the alleged presence 
of an indigenous stock in North Africa, for in the view of 
that eminent authority, the late Dr. David Sharp, the house- 
cricket has ceased to “lead anywhere a truly wild life.” 

As for the manner in which house-crickets get about in 
the world, Gilbert White of Selborne has an interesting 
note in his forty-seventh letter to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington. “‘ In the summer [he writes] we have observed 
them to fly when it became dusk out of the windows, and 
over the neighbouring roofs. This feat of activity accounts 
for the sudden manner in which they often leave their 
haunts, as it does for the method by which they come to 
houses where they were not known before.” In _ this 
respect house-crickets have the advantage of cock- 
roaches, the females of which are incapable of flight, 
being virtually wingless, while the males, although 
they have wings, seldom, if ever, make use of them. 

White also records the fact, amply veri- 
fie. since, that crickets are exceptionally 
thirsty insects, relating that they “‘ often 
gnaw holes in wet woollen stockings and 
aprons that are hung to the fire.” He says, s 
too, that “‘ when they increase to a great 
degree, as they did once in the house where 
I am now living, they become noisome 
pests, flying into candles, and dashing into 
people’s faces. . . . In families at such 
times they are like Pharaoh’s frogs— in their 
bedchambers, and upon their beds, and in 
their ovens, and in their kneading troughs.’”’ 

Living during the cold season in such 
snug quarters as bakehouses and kitchens, 
house-crickets—like rats—breed throughout 
the whole twelve months of the year. With 
her long ovipositor the female inserts her 
cylindrical eggs into convenient chinks and 
crannies. The newly-hatched young have a 
disconcerting resemblance to pale-coloured 
fleas, and are scarcely less agile. Their 
metamorphosis is of the “ incomplete” 
order, no quiescent or pupal interlude 
preceding the assumption of the adult state. 
But they undergo several moults in the course of their 
growth, the wings only attaining functional status after 
the final skin-changing. 

The “ song” of the house-cricket, like that of many 
birds, plays a part in the ritual of courtship. Neither the 
females nor the young can perform. But, breeding being 
continuous, the shrill chirping of the males may be heard 
at night at all seasons of the year, often in the most densely 
inhabited areas of great cities. Crickets, like most other 
noisy insects, are not vocalists but instrumentalists, their 
music being the outcome of a method known as “ stridu- 
lation ’’—which is really a kind of fiddling. Each of the 
male’s terga, or wing-covers, is furnished on its under- 
surface with a stoutish nervure or vein, which is minutely 
ridged or file-like, and this ““ bow*’ is moved rapidly to 
and fro across another nervure—the “ string ”’—on the 
upper-surface of the tergum lying beneath. As the 
apparatus is in duplicate, each wing-cover having its own 
bow and string, the insect is ambidextrous, so to speak. 
In practice, however, the right wing-cover is generally, 
though not quite always, uppermost. In either case, the 
overlapping terga, which do not fit closely down upon the back, form a kind of resounding 
chamber, intensifying the volume of each note which the little musician produces. 

Female crickets have been observed to listen eagerly—one might almost say, critically— 
to the performances of rival beaux. But how (the reader may ask) do they listen? The 
answer is that they have ears, not so widely different in structure from our own as to render 
them unrecognisable, once you know where to look for them. When pointed out, the external 
opening is clearly visible just below the juncture of the femur and tibia (the “ knee,” one 
might call it) of the fore-leg. This gives access to a tympanum or drum which is connected 
with air-spaces and nerve-endings, exactly as the experienced anatomist might expect. 

Crickets consume many kinds of food, both of animal and of vegetable origin, and 
when numerous do much mischief and cause no little loss. Their dependence on moisture, 
already alluded to, accounts for their preference for newly erected buildings, where the plaster, 
etc., is stilldamp. They may be caught in ordinary tip-tilt beetle-traps, or even more surely 
in narrow-necked vessels half-filled with liquid and set in their haunts. White was the first 
to notice that cats catch crickets and, after playing with them as they do with mice, devour 
them with apparent gusto. The best preventive measure is to stop with cement or plastic 
wood all crevices in which these insects might harbour and breed.—Harotp Bastin. 
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“‘ WHEN THEY INCREASE TO A GREAT DEGREE... 
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HOW THE HOUSE-CRICKET PRODUCES THE SHRILL CHIRPING WHICH PLAYS 
A PART IN THE RITUAL OF COURTSHIP: 
FILE-LIKE ““‘ BOW,”” OR STRIDULATING VEIN, WHICH IS MOVED RAPIDLY TO 
AND FRO ACROSS ANOTHER NERVURE ON THE UPPER-SURFACE OF THE 
(SEEN FROM SIDE; GREATLY MAGNIFIED.) 


THEY BECOME NOISOME PESTS” : 
domesticus), MALS (LEFT) AND FEMALE, WHOSE COURTSHIP IS ACCOMPANIED BY A CHEERFUL CHIRPING OR “ SONG.” 


- 


POSSESSING EARS NOT SO WIDELY DIFFERENT IN STRUCTURE FROM OUR OWN : 

THE FORE-LEGS OF THE MALE (LEFT) AND FEMALE HOUSE-CRICKET ; SHOWING 

THE OPENING OF THE EARS (INDICATED BY ARROWS) BELOW THE “ KNEE.” 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


E know where we are with “ Jenny Villiers,’’ by J. B. Priestley (Heinemann ; ros. 6d.) 

—almost, I might say, before opening the book, Its brevity, its nice appearance, 

its little drawings, even its sub-title, ‘‘ A Story of the Theatre,” all with one voice proclaim 

the Christmas tale. Opening it, we are straightway in the “‘ brown dusk,” the warm, 

romantic atmosphere of the old Theatre Royal, Barton Spa, where a London company 
is about to’ give the first performance of Martin Cheveril’s ‘‘ The Glass Door.” 

And there is a Scrooge in presence : none other than the fifty-year-old playwright him- 
self. The theatre has palled on Martin Cheveril. Life has palled. His soul is insulated by 
a “‘cold weariness’ and “ Arctic desolation.” He will write no more plays—the theatre 
is dying, anyhow. And he will not alter the third act of ‘‘ The Glass Door.”’ If it is cynical 











and hopeless, if his ‘‘ customers" are not going to like it and his leading lady protests— 
so much the worse for them. 


It is all quite true. Obviously conversion is indicated. And 
as the leading lady observes : “ It would need a miracle to 
reach that other Martin Cheveril, shut away there—alone.” 

But we were already prepared for ghosts in the old 
Green Room, with its museum-case and its suggestion of 
a “ rich, invisible life.” And when Martin is left alone 
there, after taking a couple of tablets of “‘ something new”’ 
for his blood-pressure and then another two by mistake, 
we feel pretty sure the curtain is about to rise on a time- 
drama. First, a ray of light from nowhere and a thin 
figure with despairing eyes. And then the plot, whose 
heroine is young Jenny Villiers. She loved—in 1846—the 
leading juvenile, who deserted her, and one may say for 
shortness that she died of a broken heart. Cheveril sees the 
whole thing re-enacted, from his quiet corner. Apparently 
it happens any number of times. But the dead Jenny 
instantly revives, gay and sparkling, “in some enchanted 
Maytime of her own.” Also there is reincarnation, or 
something of the kind. While as for the theatre, it never 
dies. And Scrooge, converted, will change the third act 
of his play and go on working harder than ever. 

I must say that if the phrase “‘ facile optimism ’’ did 
not exist, it might be necessary to invent it for this little 
story. Which is also, in itself, thin and unremarkable. 
But a Christmas tale has rules of its own. It must be 
pleasing, above all, and should not be roughly handled ; and 
“« Jenny Villiers '’ is wholly pleasing. Thin it is, certainly ; 
but in smoothness and accomplishment it ranks high. 

“ Greek Chorus,’’ by W. P. Rilla (Secker and Warburg; 
gs. 6d.), would be improved by rather more thinness and 
simplicity, in one sense. It is a first novel, and the 
author, presumably in quest of depth and technique, has 
given us the chorus without the drama. I suppose they are 
interpreting the inter-war years, or the present time, or both. 

As to the pattern, we are familiar with it. One street, 

one day—and a variety of people wandering 

in and out, sometimes impinging on each 
other, sometimes with a bit of past in 
common. If there is a central figure, it 
must be the young man with a limp, 
the introspective shirker of life. Fanny 

Sherwood, the ageing man-hunter with the 

lodgers, was his nanny once upon a time— 

\ and he failed the gangster’s girl—and 

\ Simpson, who sought for God, and is now 
\ pounding the piano in a night club. And 

as a boy he fell in love with the child 

Christina. She was a great actress; when 

the “‘story’’ opens, she has died in a 

mental home; but that is no disability, 

for we are incessantly darting back and 
forth in time. Having fallen in love with 
her, apparently the child Michael got him- 
self run over to avoid being a wounded hero 
in the next war, which no one else was 
dreaming ofin those far-off days. One 
can’t tell what harm he may have done, 
all unknowing; certainly he caused the 
gangster’s girl to betray her man. But he 
is only one of a crowd. There is his ex- 
nanny : and her present object Raqueta, who lost his heart 
in the Spanish War: and the Nesbitt brothers, dead and 
alive: and the Crombergs, and the poet Oliver, whose 
wife is having a baby, and Mortimer Crayk, the lion of 
literature, and so on. A more consecutive account is 
really impossible. There are three G.I.s, a chorus within 
the chorus; and rain and sun and stars in the street. 

Plenty of talent, and not a little fine writing. But it is 

hardly the way to write a novel. 

One cannot quarrel with “ A Flower in a Fortress,’’ by 
David John Welsh (Falcon Press ; 8s. 6d.), for any lack of 
straightforwardness. From the moment when the fair and 
delicate Englishwoman looks into the violet eyes of the 
young Armenian on the railway train, everything is ideally 
clear and above-board. Of course, they love each other. 
They are on their way from Beyrouth to Aleppo, and have 
been talking all night. And now they ought to part for 
ever. For Stella has a husband, a heavy, elderly Syrian 
with Oriental views. And Jacques has just become 
engaged, in Beyrouth, to his cousin Arméne, and is on his 
way to see her father about it. Her brother Leon won’t 
let him off. Vincent will never let off Stella. And Aleppo is apparently the worst place 
on earth for secret meetings, however innocent. Threats of violence hang in the air; 
Stella even thinks of murdering her gaoler—but it is all very slow-motion. 

Slow-motion also tends to pervade the dramas of Robert Hichens, in whose school this 
may be placed ; but they were never so thin a’.d innocent. It isa charm in away. No one 
would grudge this helpless pair their unlikely happiness, and the setting—the old town with 
its citadel, the Syrian desert and the “‘ low, monotonous range of hills ’’—has a distinct grace. 

American thrillers are not, on the whole, my cup of tea. But “ Death and Taxes,’’ by 
David Dodge (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), will do extremely well for those who like them. 
The initial victim is a tax expert. Some years ago a brewer and bootlegger perished in 
an air crash, just as the State was coming down on him for pretty well all he had. After 
his death, MacLeod saw nothing for it but to pay up. But now he suddenly discovers 
that there was a fraud on someone’s part. And the old man’s daughter -can reclaim 
half-a-million, if she does it immediately. Then he is bumped off. And his partner, with 
no clue to the nature of the discovery, takes up the race against time. There is much more 
violence ; there are two lovely women ; there is a lot of drinking, and the species of American 
cop who leads one to prefer crime. And it is all very slick and animated.—K. Joun. 
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IMPORTANT DRAWINGS FROM THE VAN GOGH 





“THE FOOTPATH.” ARLES PERIOD. MARCH 1888. INK 
AND PENCIL. LENT BY IR. V. W. VAN GOGH, NEPHEW 
OF THE ARTIST. 


‘“* BINDING CORN.”” DUTCH PERIOD. NUENEN. “THREE MEN WITH _ SPADES.” 
LEAD PENCIL. VAN GOGH WAS AT THIS, TIME IN AN ASYLUM, 
AND WORKED IN THE GARDEN DURING HIS LUCID MOMENTS. 


MAY 1885. BLACK CHALK. LENT BY THE 
KROLLER-MULLER MUSEUM. 





PL Woe 


“TREE IN A PARK.” ARLES PERIOD. SUMMER 1888, PENCIL AND INK. LENT 
BY IR. V. W. VAN GOGH. 


The Arts Council of Great Britain exhibition of paintings and drawings by Vincent 
van Gogh (1853-90), the great Post-Impressionist, was opened on December 9 at the 
Tate Gallery by H.E. the Netherlands Minister, and will continue there till 
January 14, 1948. It then goes to Birmingham and Glasgow before the pictures 
(which include important loans from public and private collections on the Continent 
and in this country) return to their owners. We reproduce a selection of the drawings 
which Mr. Philip James, Director of Art of the Arts Council of Great Britain, considers 
likely to prove a revelation to many people, specially those who are only familiar 








SAINT REMY PERIOD. 1890. 
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EXHIBITION 


IN LONDON. 





“CORNFIELD AND CYPRESS.” SAINT REMY PERIOD. 
AUTUMN 1889. INK AND LEAD PENCIL. LENT BY 
TR. V. W. VAN GOGH. 


ihe 





ie cts a ‘ “ 
““ A WOMAN SCOURING POTS.” DUTCH PERIOD. NUENEN. 
SUMMER 1885, BLACK CHALK. LENT BY THE KROLLER- 
MOLLER MUSEUM. 





“VIEW FROM A WINDOW IN PARIS.” PARIS PERIOD. 1887, PEN AND CHARCOAL. 
LENT BY IR. V. W. VAN GOGH. 


with the artist’s oil paintings. They are a striking expression of van Gogh’s genius 
and illustrate his different periods. The Dutch Period (1880-86) includes drawings of 
miners from the Borinage and peasant, still-life and proletarian subjects from Nuenen. 
During the Paris Period (1886-88) van Gogh was influenced by the Impressionists 
and by Japanese prints. In the Arles Period (1888-89) his annus mirabilis, he was 
in Provence with Gauguin. This ended with his first tragic breakdown. The Saint 
Rémy Period (1889-90) followed when he was in an asylum, but had lucid moments. 
During his last period at Auvers-sur-Oise he painted a few portraits. 
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CHINESE ART AND CULTURE OF THREE THOUSAND YEARS 
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FIG. I. SHOWING ONE OF THE LARGEST EARLY SINGLE PICTO- we, 7IG. 2. ASCRIBED TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY B.C.: A CHINESE BRONZE TRIPOD 


GRAPHS KNOWN : AN INK-SQUEEZE FROM FIG. 2,.TRANSLITERATION \ iad = 
INSET, RIGHT, EARLY ELEVENTH CENTURY B.C., REPRODUCED A VESSEL OF THE TING TYPE. INSIDE THE BOWL IT CARRIES THE INSCRIPTION \ 


















































> ACTUAL SIZE. i . SHOWN IN FIG, I, EXTREME HEIGHT, 18°5 INS., WIDTH I4 INS. $ 
eee \\ 
\ 
HE northern part of the Chinese province of Honan is already well known for its remarkable Ny 
archeological riches and for the light it has thrown on the earlier ages of Chinese civilisation. \ 
Regular readers of The Illustrated London News may recall the 3000-year-old bronze vessels and weapons \ ; 
of An-yang illustrated and discussed in our issues of March 23 and April 20, 1935; the early Chinese ’ 3 
animal sculptures in our issue of May 18, 1935; and the remarkable Royal tombs of An-yang, reported }{ H 
on April 4, 1936. The first three cf these articles were by the Right Rev. Dr. W. C. White, D.D., | d 
sometime Bishop of Honan and now Professor of Chinese Studies in the University of Toronto and {| ; 
Director of the School of Chinese Studies there; and it is Dr. White who has brought back from Honan j{ 4 
the remarkable bronzes illustrated in this issue, and now deposited in the Royal Ontario Museum of \ j 
Archeology, Toronto. Dr. White has recently returned from a year’s visit to China (undertaken at the N 4 
request of the Chinese Church), and it was while he was in the province of Honan that these objects, a 
fresh from the excavations, were brought to him. ‘‘ These most recent finds,"’ he writes, “‘ have come from 
a new site, four miles east of Hui Hsien (lat. 35°30’, long. 114°) at a village called Tung Shih Ho Ts’un, { 
or ‘ Eastern Stone River Village.” This is a territory that in Early Chou was the appanage of Marquis ° ; 
K’ang, a younger brother of Wu Wang, the first ruler of the Chou Dynasty, who reigned 1122-1116 B.C. | 
The particular area was also an earldom of the Kung clan. At the present time, Communist troops \ q 
are in control in this part of Honan. Nevertheless, a group of interesting bronzes has been excavated, {| 
of which ten pieces have recently come into the possession of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaology, 
in Toronto. These vessels are important for five reasons :—(1) some are of slightly different form from the i 
[Continued below, right. | 
; 
4 
t ty F 
{ FIG. 7. GOLDEN BROWN, SPLASHED WITH GREY-GREEN PATINATION: ( i Tr 
\ A BRONZE LIBATION CUP OF CHUEH TYPE. HEIGHT, 6°9 INS, a 
Perens sssananamnanussunnanntninie srereenseteeteteonmseneientasinnincsiaenneniomtetante 5 
Continued.) 
known bronzes of this particular period (the beginning of the eleventh be 
century B.C.)—namely, Figs. 3a, 3b and 6b, of the chiich, ho, and i oe! 
hw types. (2) The cast sunken inscription on the large ting (Figs. 1 and 2) H dif 
shows dn affinity with the Shang bone script, while the inscription g 68 
on the kw -(Figs. 4 and 5) includes both bone script and early bronze p the 
script characters. That on the ting is the pictograph for ‘ Kung,’ is 
with ‘Son’ or ‘Prince’ above it. (3) Types of bronze similar to ves 
Figs. 9b, 7 and 8 are found in Chinese collections, though not : an 
frequently, but hitherto there has been no definite information as to int 
provenance or period. (4) The fact of these bronzes having come from this { _ 
Fic. 6. (4) (LEFT) A BRONZE VESSEL OF THE KU TYPE, PLAIN EXCEPT FOR LINE DECORATION, 5°5 INS. locality, and from the same excavation, together with the two inscriptions om 








HIGH ; (8) (RIGHT) A LIDDED VESSEL OF HU SHAPE, OF BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY INS, HI 
. 7 aN TS TEP OF Bae. period—that is, in Early Chou but of Yin or Shang tradition, and would 


a ao 


\ on Figs. 2 and 4, would suggest that these vessels belong to the Yin-Chou by 
\ 
‘\ 
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.RS | AGO REVEALED IN BRONZES NEWLY FOUND IN NORTH HONAN. 
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. 
FIG. 5. THE INSCRIPTION FROM THE INSIDE OF THE BASE OF 
FIG. 4, SHOWN IN AN INK-SQUEEZE, WITH A MODERN TRANS- 
LITERATION. RIGHT. TRANSLATION IN TEXT. NATURAL SIZE. 
Ld 
Continued,] 
oracle bone script. The former pictograph may also be translated 
* Prince’ in the sense of ‘ Heir-apparent.’ The second is a cian name, 
‘Kung.’ The whole inscription can be read as ‘ Prince Kung.’ The 
deeper part of the design had been filled in with a brownish paste, 
much of which still remains. This may be a mixture of lime and 
pig’s blood, whichis said to have been used in early China as an 
§ - = ; inlay similar-te lacquer." Of Fig. 4: ‘‘ Inside the base is an in- 
Co aes ens scription of twelve characters of Yin-Chou style (Fig. 5). The first 
‘ \ of these characters is the pictograph ‘ Kung’ as found on the previous 
A FIG. 4. A BRONZE VESSEL OF THE Ku TYPE. INSIDE THE \ ting vessel (Fig. 2). This inscription can be read ‘ (Prince) Kung’s ‘ 
| oe i a DAYREaE Ries Gt ie alee ar ee eee | oe of Women received a reward of money (cowries) that the 
wis : wW HEIGHT, II°2 INS. \\ Supervisor might use for the purpose of making a Fu-yi ceremonial 
Saks : Hecsouerstnsnn \ vessel.’ The ‘Supervisor of Women’ can well be called ‘ Minister 
rsnikttae ; 7 of the Harem,’ for we know that, when a Prince married, at least 
es 7 " eight women of the same family as the bride accompanied her to the 
ABATION f  CUF OF ORUBE EXTe, ONDECORATED, 5°8 INS. HIGH ; palace. Also the use of ‘Supervisor’ or ‘ Minister’ is similar to parallel uses found in the classics when speaking 
> TRIPOD WINE CONTAINER OF ZOTYPE. EXTREME HEIGHT, 10 INS. § of ‘ Minister of Instruction,’ ‘ Minister of War, ‘ Minister of Works’ and ‘ Minister of Crime.'’’ There are some 
wn mee other points which may be noted. All of the group shown in Figs. 7, 9a and 9b are notable for a golden-brown 
: surface, splashed with grey-green patination; and the tripod legs of Fig. 9b are very similar to those of the wine vessel 
shown in 3b. Concerning the group, Figs. 3a, 3b, 6a, 6b, considered by Dr. White the most impressive in their 
beautiful simplicity : Fig. 3a is unusual in having an almost hemispherical bowl and only one upright knob, bridging the 
trough-like spout. There is no decoration on this piece. Fig. 3b also has no decoration except for the twisted-rope handle, 
and is remarkable for its perfect egg-like shape. There are traces of cloth adhesions on the sides. Fig. 6a is 
likewise perfectly plain except for the simple line designs; and 6b, has a similar line decoration and also comma- 
shaped spirals on the knob of the lid. This extremely beautifully-shaped vessel has adhesions of linen cloth and of 
straw-woven material spread over several areas. Fig. 8 should probably be described in a class by itself, for it 
is not of the quality of the other bronzes, either in technique or in material. 
{on 
cox ww) ) M\FIG. 8. NOT COMPARABLE WITH THE OTHERS IN QUALITY OR 
TION: {\ f TECHNIQUE : A WINE CONTAINER OF THE CHIA TYPE, HEIGHT, 9°5 INS, 
venth | tbe approximately the eleventh century B.C. (5) Although they 
and | come from the same excavation, they appear to be of three 
nd 2) different groups. The first group would be Figs. 2 and 4; the 
iption second would be Figs. 7, 9a and 9b, with possibly Fig. 8; and 
ronze | the third group Figs. 3a, 3b, 6a and 6b. The patination of all 
‘ung,’ is very similar, but the design and form are different. The 
r to | | Vessels of the third group are most impressive by their ; * = . : 
not | & simple dignity.” Dr. White has also supplied a number~ of * . : ese : en . 
ir | ) interesting notes on some of the individual pieces. Concerning Pa ae ; ties joer - é f: 
: this 4 Figs. 1 and 2, he writes: ‘‘ The inscription inside the rim EEE chia Nh Ak man A cl pt tat dl SN i lc a etd add a as nana ai Pei anak 
tiene | has the pictograph of ‘Son’ and an S-shaped dragon supported ; ; ‘ 
nope | by two hands. It is the largest single pictograph I° have yet » FIG. 9. (4) (Lert) A SMALL BRONZE VESSEL OF f/N@ TYPE, WITH PATINATION LIKE iG. 7. EXTREME \ 
vould HEIGHT, 3°4 INS.; (8) (RIGHT) A BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED BRONZE VESSEL OF CHIA TYPE.j 9°2 INS. HIGH. 


[Continued above, right. ‘\ be. 





seen on early bronze. These pictographs are found in the Shang \, 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 


DELINQUENTS AND DERELICTS. 

TT ‘HE conditions in the boys’ prison in the new Italian film called ‘‘ Shoe Shine ”’ will 

scarify most people. They quite fail to scarify me. All they do is to depress me 
with a recollection of the fact that it was my fate to spend rather more than a year of 
the recent war in the staff quarters of a big naval hospital on the South Coast of England, 
where the living conditions were, in some respects, even worse. There were, on an average, 
300 young men on the top floor of that accursed building. For these 300, extremely 
hard-worked and extremely ill-fed, there was the provision of exactly eighteen wash- 
basins, shower-stalls for exactly six in all, and exactly two hot baths (one of which had 
no running water at all, throughout the period of my incarceration there). The plumbing 
in this establishment was, moreover, so antiquated and inadequate that the supply of hot 
water was—to put it mildly—erratic, and the supply even of cold water inconstant. I have 
been known, often and often, to crawl out of my hammock and take a bath in that unique and 
grimy tank in the dark—because all lights on that entire floor had to be out by 10 p.m.! 

The single amenity (apart from a few reliable friendships and a minute and unreliable 
canteen) was the more or less regular arrival each week of some illustrated weeklies, among 
which I regularly pounced on The IlMustrated London 
News. If it still arrives there, and if the supply was 
not a purely wartime benefaction, let me hope that 
this belated exposé meets the eye of someone who is 
suffering there as I did then. The congestion will not, 
of course, now exist. But I should be astounded to 
know that, congestion and overcrowding apart, the 
plumbing had been one whit improved, that the water 
was any more constant, or the food any less disgrace- 
fully cooked or less disgustingly dished up. 

The juvenile delinquents in “* Shoe Shine ”’ at ieast 
have the luxury of a commodious shower-room, and at 
least the opportunity to wash properly if they feel like 
it. They even get an occasional film show, whereas we 
poor and not-daring-to-protest sick-berth attendants in 
that hospital received no kind of entertainment what- 
ever except, once. a month or so, an excruciating visit 
from a tenth-rate E.N.S.A. company. 

But to our films, and let the most dismal chapter in 
my autobiography go hang for the nonce! The two 
boys on whom the chief interest is centred in the film 
have been convicted for black-marketing activities into 
which they were drawn quite innocently. They 
passionately wanted to own a horse between them, and 
they were led into procuring the money for the horse in 





a nefarious way. These two boys act with the most ex- “THESE TWO BOYS ACT WITH THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY AND DELIGHTFUL 
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CHOOSING THE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


T is a most satisfying thing, in these difficult days for the shopper, to be able to pencil 

against the names of certain relatives and friends on the Christmas present list, ‘‘ Books.” 

The first hurdle has been overcome. One other remains: what sort of book? Here the 

likes and inclinations of the recipient-to-be must be taken into consideration. That done, 
the rest'is comparatively easy, for the field of selection is wide. 

Take, for example, the music-lover. He, or she, may or may not know that Schumann’s 
literary gifts and interests almost equalled the musical. In any case, the receipt of a 
collection of his writings containing not only his reviews of the works of the great masters but 
his aphorisms, his maxims for young musicians, his advice to composers and other articles, can- 
not fail to give pleasure. ‘On Music and Musicians ’’ (Dobson ; 15s.) was translated by Paul 
Rosenfeld shortly before his death. All the great names, from Bach to Wagner, are here. 

Should the music-lover prefer the violin above all other instruments, there is to hand 
“ Ysaye,’’ by Antoine Ysay¥e and Bertram Ratcliffe (Heinemann ; 16s.), a full volume of 
the life, work and influence of the great violinist. There is human interest in the story of 
the poor Belgian boy who, according to Yehudi Menuhin, ‘“ was indeed a giant . . . the 
last of a romantic race.of mighty men who were violin 
virtuosi.”” As the authors say, everything about Ysaye 
was romantic : the little boy practising in the cellar at 
Liége and being overheard by Vieuxtemps, the young 
man throwing his boots into the fire as he undressed 
after hearing “ Tristan and Isolde,” the bridegroom play- 
ing the Franck Sonata at his own weading, the first glori- 
ous success in Paris, with Colonne embracing him and 
the audience gone mad, his passionate love for Louise 
Bourdeaux, his very death and the pomp and splendour 
of a State funeral, with a Queen among the mourners, 

For lovers of life and literature there is abundant 
choice. Phyllis Bentley’s ‘‘ The Brontés ’’ (Home and 
Van Thal ; 6s.) is something more than another addition 
to the long list of Bronté biographies. It certainly gives 
us, in clear and well-told form, the life-histories of the 
amazing sisters and poor Branwell, their brother. But 
it also shows how their life and surroundings influenced 
their work, how their youthful amusements of creating 
an imaginary world for themselves and describing it in 
tiny, hand-printed books, to read which required a 
magnifying glass, not only made them experienced 
writers but compelled that admirable choice of words 
which is one of the features of their work. While 
the first half of the book shows us the girls, their 
material and equipment, the latter half dissects the 


traordinary and delightful naturalism. They have a  yaruratism”: PASQUALE (FRANCO INTERLENGHI) AND GIUSEPPE (RINALDO smorDoN1) Work of each. It is here that Miss Bentley has so 
short-lived pleasure in their steed, but their pride when BEGIN THEIR SHORT ROAD TO RUIN BY SELLING A BLACK MARKET BLANKET TO A much to say that helps and enlightens; for she is a 


they first mount it together is like nothing so much 
as the superb arrogance of Verrocchio’s famous ; “ 
statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni. pie pede A 
The director of this film, Vittorio de Sica, seems 
to take a particular pleasure in gaminerie and some of 
his shots have a notable resemblance in composition 
to the canvases of the brothers Le Nain. In last 
year’s exhibition of the King’s pictures a jewel of 
a small canvas, Mathieu Le Nain’s “‘ The Young 
Gamblers,”” might almost be called the art of paint- 
ing’s equivalent to the art of the cinema’s “ Shoe 
Shine.” (It is amusing to note, by the way, that 
the word ‘“Sciuscia’”—by which title this film 
appeared abroad—is a new word and the actual 
Italian attempt at the American soldier’s pronuncia- 
tion of the word “* shoeshine.” Heretofore, a boot- 
black in Rome or any other Italian city would 
be a lustrino ; he is now, ubiquitously, a sciuscia.) 
We get no evidence in this harrowing film— 
harrowing throughout, and marred in effect only 
by an over-melodramatic conclusion—that anything 
whatever is done to investigate the mentality of 
juvenile delinquents. This prison seems to have 
nothing in the shape of a psychiatrist, either helpful 
or unhelpful. And it is, in fact, almost a relief to 
find a film which is without that functionary—even 
though he might be expected tp do more good in 
such an institution than almost anywhere else in the 
world. Two other new films, one English and the 
other American, are almost wholly obsessed with 
the procedure of the psychiatrist (which the Services, 
by the way, insist on giving the irreverent mispro- 


FORTUNE-TELLER (MARIA CAMPI)—A SCENE FROM “SHOE SHINE.” 
In “ The World ~~ om = a oe this oo, Sie se sviens On ave 
ine.” le praises the acting ragged heroes e . . : 
and says that the director, Vittorio de Sica, seems to take a particular pleasure in gamfnerie. recalled, was dedicated to Thackeray, a fact which 





novelist writing of novelists. 
The second edition of “ Jane Eyre,” it may be 


led ill-natured gossips to say that the author 
had been Thackeray’s mistress. Lionel Stevenson 
recounts the story in his life of Thackeray, “ The 
Showman of Vanity Fair ’’ (Chapman and Hall; 21s.), 
in which he presents the great novelist against 
the background of his times. Carlyle and Bulwer 
Lytton, Edward FitzGerald and the Brownings are 

. but a few of the famous men and women who come 
into the picture. Additional interest is lent by the 
inclusion of many of Thackeray’s own pen-and- 
ink sketches. 

In a Foreword to a life of Dostoevsky, “ Fire- 
brand ’’ (Heinemann; 15s.), Henry Troyat says that 
in writing of him it is easier tosin by under-state- 
ment than by over-statement. ‘‘ His story is so rich 
in spectacular despair and miraculous joy that... 
to tell it with scrupulous honesty is enough to arouse 
the distrust of most readers.”” Based on documented 
material, this new biography certainly tells a 
dramatic story sincerely, if somewhat dramatically. 
M. Troyat may be over-inclined to read into his 
subject the thoughts and feelings of the characters 
he created; yet the analyses of the novels show 
how often the author found his characters and 
his themes in the life he lived and in all which 
surrounded him. 

Next, the Theatre. ‘‘ Carriages at Eleven "’ 
(Hutchinson; 21s.) is by that acknowledged 
authority, W. Macqueen-Pope, and tells the story 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT IN THE FILM “MINE OWN EXECUTIONER,” WHICH “HAS SOMETHING of the London theatre from 1897 to 1914; an era 


nunciation “ trick-cyclist”!). ‘‘-Possessed,’”’ the 

5 Arncantg Re Ae OF THE PHYSICAL HORROR OF WHICH ALFRED HITCHCOCK IS THE PAST-MASTER IN THE , 
Hollywood one, begins indeed with Joan Crawford cinema”: FELIX MILNE (BURGESS MEREDITH), A LAY-PSYCHIATRIST, WHILE CLINGING TO A of peace and security, of frock-coats and top-hats, 
prone in a psychiatrist’s surgery and confessing how = FIRE-ESCAPE TRIES TO REASON WITH HIS PATIENT, ADAM LUCIAN (KIERON MOORE), WHO IS of Sir Herbert Tree and Sir George Alexander, 


she came to shoot Van Heflin, a mathematician 
who, for relaxation, preferred playing Schumann on 
his piano to making love. The sole item in his 
repertoire appeared to be that single page in the 
** Carnaval ’’ Suite in which Schumann declaredly imitates Chopin. (The one easy page in 
the suite, in short: I can almost manage it myself.) Miss Crawford acts the extremely 
tiresome and scatterbrained character exceedingly well and with no uncalled-for restraint. 
The film concludes on a note of hopefulness—the hope that the girl may recover her wits. 
But the preceding story, told largely by the method of “ flash-back,” does not at all 
convince us that the young woman ever at any time possessed any wits worth recovering. 

The English film on a similar subject, ‘‘ Mine Own Executioner,” is an altogether more 
responsible, respectworthy, and even impressive affair. The patient here (Kieron Moore) 
genuinely wins our sympathy and concern, because he has been tortured by Japanese in 
the Burma campaign, and the resulting neurosis has developed into a genuine case of 
schizophrenia which puts the young wife to whom he is devoted into a state of lively 
physical danger. The psychiatrist who is called in (Burgess Meredith, giving the most per- 
suasive performance of his career) very nearly reasons the young man into complete sanity 
again. But at a crucial moment he escapes and maroons himself on a ledge at the summit 
of the highest building in London. The conclusion has something of the pbysical horror 
of which Alfred Hitchcock is the past-master in the cinema. But the direction throughout 
(Anthony Kimmins) is lively, inventive, and original. The film has a script far above the 
ordinary in style and cogency. It has been written by Nigel Balchin, the author of the novel 
on which the film is founded. Other authors who : 


ABOUT TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 
“ Mine Own Executioner ” (London Film Productions) is the film of the novel by Nigel Balchin. i . 
Mr. Alan Dent in his review on this page says that the film has a script far above the ordinary in Edwardes, Charles Hawtrey, Lewis Waller. 
style and cogency, and the direction throughout is lively, inventive, and original. 





of Sir Charles Wyndham, Cyril Maude, George 


Nostalgic to the older generation, it cannot fail to 
attract the younger, for it is full of life and gaiety, of 
beauty and beauties. Take a George Edwardes first-night at Daly’s: “. . . . there they 
all sat, stalls, boxes, dress and upper circle, all a-glitter and shining, the pit and gallery 
packed with joyful, enthusiastic, excited people, overjoyed to be there, the whole framed 
in the dark wood polished like a mirror, the quiet upholstery, the subdued lighting, 
which went to give Daly’s its tone and quality.” 

Those were indeed dancing days in the fullest meaning of the term, and in his survey 
of the dance in the theatre and of the evolution of ballet as a separate form of theatrical 
art, “‘ A Pageant of the Dance and Ballet ’’ (Jarrolds ; 7s. 6d.), Mark Edward Perugini does 
full justice to the period. His is a comprehensive work, an ideal gift for the balletomane 
who is student as well as devotee. 

Should a fisherman appear on your list this Christmastide, ‘‘ Angling Conclusions,’’ by 
W. F. R. Reynolds (Faber ; 12s. 6d.), is written by one who knows his subject after forty 
years’ fishing. It challenges some accepted theories and gives even the expert some useful 
hints: and it has some good stories. Furthermore, it is illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
“ Fishing from Afar,”’ by Stephen Johnson (Peter Davies; 12s. 6d.), was written in Stalag 
Luft I1].—hence the title. It is largely reminiscent, ranging from the Hampshire Avon to the 
Loisach, in Bavaria, from wet fly-fishing in Westmorland to loch fishing at night. But it is also 
a most useful book for the beginner, to whom the opening chapters bring much guidance, 
Christmas hymns and carols come appropriately 








want their novels filmed intelligently, please note. 

It was touching to see that fine and. sensitive 
veteran-actor, Lawrence Hanray, as the coroner in 
this film—touching, because he died a fortnight ago. 
He was the kind of actor who seemed specially 
fashioned to appear in the dramas of John Gals- 
worthy. And— since we are Old-Master-minded this 
week, when we are not being autobiography-minded 
—let us point out his remarkable physical resem- 
blance to Erasmus in the famous profile-portrait by 








AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


into the picture, and “ English Hymns and Hymn 
Writers,”” by Adam Fox (Collins ; 5s.), has much to 
say that is interesting. Hymns and carols go back to 
earliest times, yet Canon Fox points out it was not 


modern manner camein. He tells of Watts and the 
Wesleys, of Newman, Keble, and of other writers not 
so well known, It was a woman who gave us the 
Christmas hymn, ‘‘ Once in Royal David's City,” and 
the Methodist, Charles Wesley, who wrote “ Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing.” W. R. CaLverr, 











Hans Holbein the Younger. ALAN DENT. 





until the eighteenth century that hymn-singing in the ° 
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L000000 O00 passenger miles 


—SO WHAT? 


THe LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION was first 
placed in commercial service February 
15, 1946. 

Last month, Constellations had operated 
a total of 1,000 million passenger-miles. 
Today they are well on their way to a 
second 1,000 million. 

To state that the figure exceeds that of 
all U.S. domestic transport operations in 
1940 or that the actual plane-miles 
involved total a large number of round 
trips to the moon—these make the figures 
easier to grasp, but they make no clearer 
their elusive significance. 

** So what ? ”” 

What is the true meaning of these many 
miles of scheduled flight ? 

An airline operator is inclined, and 
rightly,. to translate them into proof of 
performance. From data now available he 
places emphasis on the economic aspect : 
the percentage of schedules completed, the 
average load factors, utilization, mainten- 


—~Latbced ltt 


Odg 


ance and other known operational facts. 

And these are, in the main, quite 
impressive. Sufficiently so to have in- 
fluenced several airlines to purchase 
additional Constellations. 

But we.of Lockheed believe that the 
true import lies deeper and is better 
expressed in terms of the chief beneficiary 
—the airline passenger himself. ‘To him, 
the figures do indeed document past 
performance, but more important, they 
imply future performance—another 1,000 
million passenger-miles and another and 
another—successive, dependable flights 
over the highroad of the world. 

Yes, the significance is basically one of 
promise—to a Constellation passenger who 
will fly tomorrow or next week or next 
year. His trip, these figures say, will be 
a dependable trip, a swift trip and one on 
which consideration for the comfort of 
the passenger becomes an integral part of 
this business of getting places in a hurry. 
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Burbonk, Colifornie, U.S A 
toOOK 1T0 LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


aimler 
with the famous fluid transmission 





THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED * COVENTRY & LONDON 
































Playing card QUEEN series: No. 1 





The Queen was like this 
$2 1477 000 


Round cards were in existence in 1477. In 







some packs suits were represented by 
animals and flowers. 
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N SPECIAL OCCASIONS, like an evening at the theatre, 

the cigarettes should be chosen with extra care. 
“ Empassy ” — the large, mild cigarettes — are right for 
any occasion. 


(gmbassy, 


and like this 


in 1482... 
i » sho 
dhe moss common rekanguar doops, which 








has persisted to our own time. 
A CIGARETTE OF DISTINCTION 
MADE BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS HIGH A ND QUEE 
GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


never changes.... 








MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 





W. D. & H, O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led. smjass 
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4 TODAY IN BOND STREET 











The qualities most sought 
by connoisseurs of soap 
find their 


happiest combination in 


AL | \ fae fpedders | | IMPERIAL 
[\\ Ga ane LEATHER 


TOILET SOAPS 








GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 


Cussons 








j. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
CUSSONS SONS & CO, LTD, 84 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ, LONDON W.1 





AEC 167-998 
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SHERRY 


C. ideal Wine for those 
who appreciate gdod 
sherry. — 





BODEGAS : PUERTO STA MARIA 
SPAIN 














DO YOU PLEAD 
GUILTY .. 


to forgetting the happiness of others ? 
The Salvation Army will, as usual, 
bring a touch of Christmas to many 
young children and old folk this year— 
to how many depends upon your help. 
Christmas will be more enjoyable if 
you remember the less fortunate. 


Send your gift now, please, to 





GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E. 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA 


guy ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
sm 
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For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 







) “I think I’d like a 
White Horse better than anything”’ 


MAXIMUM PRICES :— 
al Bottles 31.-, 4-Bottles 16/3 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


reputation as the best 





cigarettes in the world 











HM KING GEORGE Vi sonal 


< ace 
Grate Gpagss Goarertes Export Packing 


8Y APPOINTMENT 














IN bale 4 4424: 


Play safe, this year, and meet the trosts 
with Bluecol in your radiator. There’s nothing 


to lose by taking- early action: Bluecol doesn't 


to save your engine from damage. That's one 
reason why Bluecol is the safe anti-freeze GU j GOODS OR 
BLUECOL IS PATENTED INHIBITED ETHYLENE GLYCOL PASSENGER VEHICLE 


ISSUED BY 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD GUY MOTORS pr 
& 


WOLVERHAMPTON? ENGLAND 


evaporate in use. It stays in the radiator, ready 
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Seem nis 


the » 
IT’S RIGHT FOR DAD AND RIGHT FOR MUM 
FOR CHILDREN TOO IF WRIGHT’S IS 


RIGHT FOR ALL OF THEM ~~ IT MUST BE RIGHT FOR YOU?! 


Wri ghl's 


sright for everyone 
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